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MONDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1956 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
Suscommirree To INvesTiGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
oF THE INTERNAL Securrry Acr anp OrHeEr INTERNAL 
Securrry Laws, or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 12:15 p. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner 
presiding. 
Present: Senator Jenner. 
Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine, asso- 
ciate counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, director of research. 
Senator Jenner. The committee will come to order. 
The first witness, please. 
Mr. Morris. Mr. Roland Elliott, please. 
Senator Jenner. Be sworn to testify. 
Do you swear the testimony given at this hearing will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Exxiorr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROLAND ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR, IMMIGRATION SERV- 
ICES, CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Morris. Senator, this hearing is being held this morning in the 
matter of the infant girl Tanya, T-a-n-y-a, last name R-o-m-a-n-o-w. 

I now read from the birth certificate of this child. The certificate 
of birth indicates she was born on July 12, 1954, Tanya Romanow, the 
illegitimate daughter of Alexei, I will spell his last name, C-h-w-o- 
s-t-o-w, and E-]-e-n-a Romanow, R-o-m-a-n-o-w. 

Mr. Chwostow gave his place of birth as Ukrania. Elena Roma- 
now, the mother of the child, gave her place of birth as Belgrade. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in addition to the inquiry with respect to this 
particular girl, the committee is also looking into the circumstances 
surrounding the departure of Alexei Chwostow himself, he having 
sailed on October 3 on the Queen Mary, and he is now in England. 

The first witness this morning, Senator, who will tell us not only 
the circumstances surrounding these two particular people but, as well, 
the activities of certain Soviet officials in the United States, is Mr. 
Roland Elliott. : 

Senator Jenner. Proceed with the questioning of Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I am Roland Elliott, the director of Church World 
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Service, Immigration Services, which is a department of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United States. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here this morning to bring what- 
ever testimony I can that may be helpful in highlighting this case 
which is before your committee. 

I think it might be interesting to you, Mr. Chairman, if I gave you 
my little scrapbook here for you to look through during this hear- 
ing—can someone hand this to the chairman ; thank you—which indi- 
cates the widespread interest, not only in this country, but in other 
countries, with regard to this case as illustrative of a new fact in 
international relations in which one country reaches into the internal 
activity of another country to exercise undue influence and coercion. 

May I give you a very brief prepared statement, Mr. Chairman 

Senator JENNER. Proceed. 

Mr. Ex.usorr. I am here to help, in any way I can, as this committee 
points up a problem that is both urgent and new. 

We believe that this case is but one instance in a worldwide campaign 
to get escapees from communism to return to Russia for propaganda 
purposes. 

About this particular case I wish to make two points clear: 

1. In my judgment Mr. Chwostow was and is motivated by fear of 
physical persecution to himself and his family if he were not to 
return to Russia. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in evidence 
a photostat copy of the original dossier which came to us in our 
New York office in 1951, and may I read one sentence from it: 


Mr. Chwostow’s father, a Kuban Cossack, and two brothers were killed by 
the Soviets in 1920. Until that time he worked on his father’s farm. Alexej— 


that is this man— 
was arrested several times and cruelly beaten. His wife and son died in Russia. 


This is the kind of background history within Russia 

Senator Jenner. It will go into the record and become a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 300” and reads 
as follows :) 





EXHIBIT NO. 300 
CHWOSTOW ; ALEXEI (52) 


Residences : 

Till 19438: USSR 

1943-45: “Ost” worker—Berg (Austria) Aluminium-factory 
Occupations : 

1945: Parachute Infantry 506th (Z. A. 8.) 

1945-1946 : UNRRA Motor Pool (Z. A. 8.) 

11.46-4.48 : Salzburg 

4-6.48: Left for England, but was returned from Munster (Germany) to 

Salzburg. 

6.48-4.49: Salzburg—<Austria 

4.49 till now: Saalfelden—Austria 
Occupations : 

Farming till 1920 

Carpenter 1920- 

Shoemaker— 

Unskilled worker: 1943 

Factory worker: 1943-1945 
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Cook helper 
Mechanic assist. 
Unskilled building worker 
Education: Elementary school 
Languages: Russian, Ukrainian, German (little) 
Willing to accept manual work. 
Proposal: Farmworker. 
AS 
Mr. Chwostow’s father, a Kuban Cossak, and two brothers were killed by 
the Soviets in 1920. Until that time he worked on his father’s farm. Alexei 
was arrested several times and cruelly beaten. His wife and son died in Russia. 
He fled to the Caucasus and moved from place to place working at different 
trades, such as carpenter, shoemaker, farmer. When the Germans came he 
was at the north Caucasus and was taken to work as an “Ost” to Austria. He 
worked as an unskilled laborer. When the United States Army entered Austria 
he started to work with the Army, for awhile with UNRRA, and then again 
with the Army. He has many certificates from the Army to that effect. He 
worked most of the time as kitchen helper, auto-mechanic helper. He seems 
like a hard-working man, who preferred to be self-supporting rather than live 
in an IRO camp. He is healthy and strong. He has good friends in the United 
States. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Markov, Maple Moor Dairies, Galax, Va. Also other 


friends in Bellows Falls, Vt. He would prefer to be not far from the 1st or 2nd 
family. 


He can work as a farmer, cook’s assistant, unskilled laborer and factory 
worker. 


Farm Laborer. Me. 


Mr. Exziorr. Now, that has a bearing, on what we now call the fears 
under which he is acting at the present time and has acted in recent 
days. 

Senator Jenner. In other words, his father and two brothers were 
killed by the Communists in Russia? 

Mr. Exrorr. By the Communists, that is right. 

Senator Jenner. And by the statement his wife and child died, did 
they die or were they also killed ? 

Mr. Exxrorr. Died, according to the record. 

Senator Jenner. Died, according to the record. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The action of the Soviet representatives in this coun- 
try are, in my judgment, contrary to the best interests of our country 
and the safety of those who have fled persecution from the very 
forces which now seek their return. 

I believe that the purpose of our Government is to protect these 
people, but that this purpose obviously needs new and forthright im- 
plementation to meet this present new threat which seems to us to be 
unlawful and coercive if not actually piratical. This new piracy is 
not on the high seas, but in this case within our own shores. 

Mr. Chwostow is typical of thousands of others in the United States 
who daily live under the threat of these illegal pressures from an 
alien power. 

2. For the first time, in my knowledge, these pressures have been 
extended to the second generation—to this little girl of refugee par- 
ents who, herself, was born an American citizen. As a church repre- 
sentative, I must point out that the return of this girl to the Soviet 
Union would impair her religious liberty as well as her freedom to 
exercise her American citizenship, if she so desires, when she has 
reached the age of discretion. 

Thus, I believe that the little girl should be returned to the United 
States of America in the custody of her mother, and that the father 
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should be returned to the United States of America for the exam- 
ination by United States Immigration authorities, since this was 
prevented on his departure. 

But, most important, it is essential that steps be taken immediately 
to assure ourselves and the many escapees who have fled to the United 
States for protection, that this kind of coercive action will cease. 

Senator Jenner. Where is the child’s mother now living, do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Exxsorrt. In Detroit. 

Senator Jenner. Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Elliott, when did this case first come to your at- 
tention ¢ 

Mr. Exssorr. On Wednesday preceding October 3. 

Mr. Morris. How did it come to your attention, Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exxiorr. It came to us by reference of the Immigration Office 
in New York, in line with their usual custom of letting us know when 
a case, which they think may be a case about which we know some- 
thing, is going back, so that 1t may be possible for us to interview the 
person and come to some conclusion about whether or not it is of 
their own free will that they wish to return. 

Mr. Morris. Is it a fact, Mr. Elliott, that other cases have been 
referred to you which indicated that possibly people were being asked 
to return not of their own free will ? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes; although in a number of cases we ourselves con- 
curred with the desire of people to return, when we discovered that 
they were old, there were members of the family that they wished 
to return to see before they died. Under such circumstances, we 
ourselves interposed no objection to their return. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Elliott, what have been some of the facts 
that you have learned about this particular case, Mr. Chwostow and 
the infant Tanya Romanow? 

Mr. Exxiorr. One of my colleagues interviewed Mr. Chwostow, and 
of course his daughter with him, on Thursday—I am sorry, I don’t 
remember the date, but it was the day before October 3 when they 
sailed—and came to the conclusion that Mr. Chwostow was not re- 
turning of his own free will, but because of fear. 

Mr, Chwostow 

Mr. Morris. Who was that associate of yours ? 

Mr. E.asorr. Mr. Jan van Hoogstraten, H-o-o0-g-s-t-r-a-t-e-n. 

There is another gentleman, who will be giving testimony a little 
later, Mr. Stcherbinine, who was present, also, at that interview. 

At the conclusion of this first interview, it seemed so clear to Mr. 
van Hoogstraten and others that the man was—did not wish to go, 
but was being coerced to take this action, that he was advised nvt to 
make a final decision that afternoon, but to come back the next day 
to let us know what his decision was. 

The next day I, myself, was present, and had an opportunity, 
through an interpreter who is here in the room, Mr. Stcherbinine, 
to converse with bith very fully. It is my clear impression, on the 
basis of clearly stated facts by Mr. Chwostow, that he was motivated 
completely by fear, fear as to what might happen to his family in 
Russia, fear of what might happen to himsel eit at the hands of 
the Soviet Union representatives or at the hands of Russians who 
objected to his coming so near to making the decision to return. 
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Senator Jenner. Did he tell you why he involved this little child 
in this matter? In other words, if he was under fear just for himself, 
why did he take the little 2-year-old girl? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The circumstances with regard to why he, rather than 
his wife, was responsible for the child at that time, I really do not 
know, Mr. Chairman, and in some ways I would prefer not to testify 
regarding my own conjectures with regard to the matter, because 
it will have a bearing upon the court trial in London, and I would 
rather not reveal any of our questions at this time. 

Senator Jenner. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Elliott, I wonder if you could tell us with par- 
ticularity what he said to you and what he said to your interpreter 
and, in turn, what you said to him, in connection with this conversa- 
tion from which you reached the conclusion that he was being forced 
to return, he was returning out of fear. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Well, we traced where he had been since he arrived 
here in 1951, and went to a job in the State of Vermont. He saved 
$1,400 on that job, common laborer. But he was unhappy because 
there was not any considerable opportunity for him to have fellowship 
with fellow Russians, and there was no Russian Orthodox Church in 
that community. 

Therefore, with the money in his pocket, he had decided to go to 
Philadelphia, where he had understood there was both church and 
many other Russian refugee friends like himself. So he transferred 
to Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, he had a good record in employment, but he ran 
afoul of bad times maritally and in terms of health and otherwise, so 
that shortly he was out of a job, shortly he had become involved with 
the mother of Tanya, and he was in difficulty. 

Under those circumstances, he seemed to be susceptible to the pres- 
sure that then reached him, initially from his mother by a letter from 
Russia. His mother was 92 years old, and he was surprised to find 
that she was still alive. And when he heard from her, that in itself 
constituted some pressure upon him to get back to see her. 

At the same time, he received a letter from the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, repeating the substance of what his mother had said 
to him, and offering the assistance of the Soviet Embassy to return. 

At a later, somewhat later stage, the Soviet Embassy renewed their 
offer, and offered him an opportunity to leave on the Queen Elizabeth, 
which he did not accept; and then later contacting him, offered him 
an opportunity to go on the Queen Mary on October 3. 

e total of my impression was gained really when he answered 
as frankly as he did my question—may I state it just about the way 
I recall it? I said, “Alexei, I am not here to keep you from going 
back; if you are sure that you voluntarily wish to go back to Russia, 
I will say Godspeed. But if you don’t want to go back, I am here 
to offer you every cooperation of my agency to help you find a new 
job, to get located where you can get ahead, and in any way possible 
to help ou.” 

He said, well, he would like to stay, he preferred to stay, but he 
was afraid. 

“A fraid of whom ?” was my question, naturally. 
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He said, “Well, the Soviet Embassy will get me, and some of those 
who have known me may get me some night because they don’t like 
what I have done about going back.” 

Mr. Morris. You mean by that, Mr. Elliott, he was afraid for two 
reasons: He was afraid that the Soviet officials from the Embassy 
with whom he had been dealing might do some harm to him. 

Mr. Euxsorr. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. At the same time, he was afraid that some of his former 
associates, some anti-Communists who might be disturbed at him for 
having engaged in the transaction with the enemy 

Mr. Euxiorr. He said that “other people that knew me in Phila- 
delphia,” for example, he mentioned Philadelphia, “don’t like what 
I have done, and I am afraid what they might do to me.” 

I think a third fear, Mr. Chairman, was a fear of what might 
~~ en to his old mother or relatives still back in Russia. 

I fe Morris. Mr. Elliott, did he tell you that he would see you again 
after that meeting ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. The arrangements were all made at that time 
for us to—this was on Friday noon, approximately 1 o’clock—for 
us to pick him up on—where he was staying in New York at 12 
o’clock on Monday to take him to the place that finally seemed to 
him to be an acceptable place for him to be resettled. 

When he decided to—that he had really wished to stay, and con- 
vinced us that he was sincere about it, we then said, “Well, now, do 
you want to go back to Philadelphia? Would you like to go to 
Trenton? Would you like to go to certain other places that were 
mentioned ¢” 

No; he was afraid. 

Then we mentioned another point where we described the kind of 
opportunity in the senins industry that might be available for him, 
and a house taken care of by a Russian lady who would take care of 
the little girl. He said, yes, well, that was all right. 

So arrangements were made on the following Monday to pick him 
up by car and to take him to this place in upstate New York. 

Mr. Morris. So this was the Friday before the sailing. That was 
on the 28th of September. 

Mr. Exssorr. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. On that occasion you agreed to meet him again on 
Monday, the ist? 

Mr. Exaiorr. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris.. And then at that time to take him to some place that 
you felt he could be resettled ? 

Mr. Exusorr. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. What happened on Monday, October 1? 

Mr. Exuiorr. On Monday October 1, two gentlemen, one of whom 
is in the room now and will testify later, called for him and found 
that he had gone, along with the little girl, that morning, saying 
to the landlady that he wanted to see a friend in Trenton, and that 
he would be back on Wednesday or Thursday. 

He took his papers with him, but left other personal belongings 
in the room as if he were planning to come back. 

The next time that we saw him was on the Queen Mary, the pier, 
in the company of representatives of the Soviet Union, and then he 
went on board and disappeared, and we didn’t see him again. 
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Senator Jenner. Did you talk to him at the pier? 

Mr. Exxzorr. I did not speak to him at the pier. I didn’t arrive 
until about the same time that the Immigration Service officers ar- 
rived, namely, about 3:15, and he had gone on the ship in the com- 
pany of Soviet representatives at approximately 2: 30. 

Mr. Morris. This is on October 3, is it not, the sailing is on Oc- 
tober 3? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. October 3, that is right. This is the date of the sailing 
of the Queen Mary. 

Senator Jenner. Did your organization try to ascertain whether 
or not he did return to the place where he said he would meet you? 

Mr. Extiorr. We not only did that, sir, but we contacted the friend 
whose name we had, in Trenton, to see if he showed up in Trenton, 
which he did not. ; 

Our assumption, Mr. Chairman, is that when he left the rooming 
house, he was picked up by representatives of the Soviet and taken 
to safekeeping until he was ready to go on the ship. That observa- 
tion is based partially on previous experience in which this kind of 
protective custody was utilized; also on the fact that when they ar- 
rived at the ship, the little girl was dressed in a new dress and they 
had a new piece of luggage which they didn’t have when they were 
with us in the interview to which I refer. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Elliott, did Mr. Chwostow leave any of his per- 
sonal belongings in the room when he left on October 1? 

Mr. Exxtorr. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what he left? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. There were articles of clothing, and 1 or 2 small sort 
of shopping bags that he used for—instead of suitcases. 

Mr. Morris. Did his leaving the scene indicate to you any intention 
on his part, or what were the circumstances? 

Mr. Exxiorr. It indicated to me, Mr. Chairman, that he fully in- 
tended to return and to carry out his promise to us to go in our car 
to the new placement that we had arranged for him. It also indicated 
to us that, in his case as well as in certain other cases that we have 
observed, that he was under observation all the time, and that when 
he left his room and the security that it afforded him, that he was 
immediately apprehended and taken somewhere where he could be 
prepared for leaving on October 3. 

r. Morris. Mr. Elliott, your title is director, immigration services, 
of the Church World Service? 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. A department of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States? 

Mr. Exutorr. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Elliott, who came down here under 
rather trying circumstances this morning, has asked that he be able 
to make a 1:05 plane to return to New York today. If he is going to 
make that, I think he should leave at this time, Senator. 

Mr. Etxitorr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jenner. You will be excused, Mr. Elliott. We thank you 
for coming down and giving us this testimony. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have so many other cases that incipiently have 
the same sort of circumstances, that throw people open to this kind 
of abnormal alien influence, that we hope that we can do something 
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about this case that will indicate what action really needs to be taken 
with regard to this whole new threat to what we cherish as our Ameri- 
can freedom. 

And what the press has done and what this committee is doing, I 
would like to say how much we appreciate it. 

Senator Jenner. Particularly in view of the fact you have an Amer- 
ican citizen involved here; this little girl is an American citizen. 

Mr. Extrorr. Right. 

May I be excused? 

Senator Jenner. You may be excused. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ching, will you come forward, please? Will you 
stand and be sworn, please? 

Senator Jenner. Do you swear the testimony given in the hearing 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Curne. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LEONARD K. L. CHING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and address to the re- 
porter, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Curno. I am Leonard K. L. Ching. I live at—do I have to— 
28 West 83d Street, New York City. 

Mr. Morris. It is spelled C-h-i-n-g? 

Mr. Cutne. C-h-i-n-g. 

Mr. Morris. And you work for the Church World Service, do you 
not, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Cuneo. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. For how long have you worked with the Church World 
Service? 

Mr. Curna. About 2 years. 

Mr. Morrts._ Two years? 

Mr. Curne. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. What is your position there? 

Mr. Cuno. I am a correspondent and a resettlement worker there. 

Mr. Morris. A resettlement worker. 

Will you tell us when you first became aware of the Chwostow, 
the name of the father of this child, and Tanya Romanow, 
R-o-m-a-n-o-w—when did you first become aware of the case ? 

Mr. Curne. I had a vague idea of the whole case when it first came 
up, and that was on the 27th of September, on a Thursday. 

Mr. Morris. What did you learn at that time? 

Mr. Cutne. That Mr. van Hoogstraten was going up to a hotel and 
interview a man who possibly was going back to the Soviet Union 
under duress, I suppose. 

ar Morris. Mr. van Hoogstraten is an associate of yours; is he 
not 

Mr. Cutnc. He is my superior. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do when you heard about this case? 

Mr. Curve. I didn’t do anything, as a matter of fact. I let him 
a pean he went up to the interview. He just told me about it. 

at’s all. 
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Mr. Morris. What have you done in connection with this particular 
case, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Cuine. Well, I had things to do that had nothing to do with 
the Chwostow case. 

Mr. Morris. At this particular time? 

Mr. Cutna. Yes. And when he, when my superior went to Europe, 
he told people, he told that if anything came up to call me. 

So on the Tuesday, on October 2, I got a telephone call from Im- 
migration Service, and they told me that perhaps the man would be 
sailing the next day on the Queen Mary. I told Mr. Elliott about 
this, and Mr. Elliott carried on from there. 

On Wednesday morning, I got a call 

Mr. Morris. This is Wednesday, October 3 ? 

Mr. Cuinc. October 3; yes, sir. 

I got a call from Immigration Service, and they told me that I 
should be down at the pier, if I wanted to interview, to be satisfied 
that this man was going back or not going back of his own free will. 

I arranged—I think the man that called me told me that I should 
meet a Mr. Guthrie, whoever he is, which I never did get to meet, 
down at the pier, and there was no set time. 

Mr. Morris. Whom does Mr. Guthrie work for? 

Mr. Curtne. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

I don’t quite understand; it was so—there was no set, specific set 
time to meet this official. It was just to go down there and see 
him. I don’t know the workings of I. and N., Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Senator Jenner. Who called you? 

Mr. Cuine. A Mr. Werner of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Senator JenNER. What time did he call you? 

Mr. Cutna. Sometime in the morning. 

Senator JennER. On October 3? 

Mr. Cuine. I think so, yes. 

Senator JennER. That was the day of the sailing? 

Mr. Cuine. That was the day of the sailing, yes. 

Senator JENNER. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do when Mr. Werner called you? 

Mr. Curna. I informed Mr. Elliott of this, and Mr. Elliott was go- 
ing to call Mr. Werner back. He couldn’t get Mr. Werner, so he 
called Mr. Tripp, also of the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Morris. Of the Immigration Service? 

Mr. Cuinea. Of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. And 
while they were talking, whatever the conversation was I don’t know, 
Mr. Werner called me. I left word for him to call me. And then he 
said—I told him that Mr. Elliott tried to get hold of him and—but 
that at this very moment he was talking to Mr. Tripp. So he said, 
“Well, I would like to get in on the conversation, too,” and went. I do 
not know what happened after that. 

Mr. Morris. Did you go to the pier? 

Mr. Curnea. Yes; I did go to the pier. 

Mr. Morris. What did you see when you went to the pier? 

Mr. Cuine. I saw my former classmate. I happened to have at- 
tended a course at New York University on the immigration, on immi- 
gration and nationality problems, I think that is what the course was 
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called. It was given in the second semester, I suppose they call it the 
spring term, of 1956. In this class was a man which I later saw about 
the—well, when the Russian boys were taken away, I saw this man 
there. He was attending the same class that I was. 

Mr. Morris. Who was that man? 

Mr. Curna. His name is Konstantin P. Ekimov, E-k-i-m-o-v. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ching, will you pause there while we show you a 
picture. 

Mr. Curnea. Yes; that is the man. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the man whose name vou are talking about? 

Mr. Curne. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have just shown a picture of—bring 
that back to me, please, Mr. Arens—I have just shown to the witness 
a picture which we have received from official records of Konstantin— 
it is spelled with a “K”—P. Ekimov E-k-i-m-o-v, the First Secretary 
of the Soviet Delegation to the United Nations. Mr. Ekimov has 
figured in the inquiry that this subcommittee held into the circum- 
stances surrounding the departure of the five sailors. 

The subcommittee at that time made a recommendation that Mr. 
Ekimov, for his role in that case, be dismissed from the country. 

Senator Jenner. Is hestill here in the country ? 

Mr. Morris. He is still here, and Mr. Ching has identified him as the 

erson who was on the pier on October 3 when this young girl and 
Mr. Chwostow would depart. 

Mr. Morrts. You say you knew Mr. Ekimov from attending the 
same class with him, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Curine. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is that class that you have been talking about? 

Mr. Curne. It was on the Immigration and Nationality Act, or 
what is commonly known as the McGarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. Morris. It is a class studying the McCarran-Walter Act? 

Mr. Curne. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. It is pretty technical? 

Mr. Curne. It is highly technical. 

Mr. Morris. And you say Mr. Ekimov was in that class with you? 

Mr. Cuine. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What do you do in that class? What is the purpose 
of those classes ? 

Mr. Cura. It is to get us familiar with the laws, I mean the law, 
that particular law, to see what loopholes there are, if any. 

Mr. Morris. Find out what loopholes there are in the law! 

Mr. Curne. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. Sure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cutne. And things like that. 

Mr. Morris. So this class teaches Mr. Ekimov what loopholes there 
are in our law? 

Mr. Curtne. Well, not—well, take an instance. What I learned in 
class, for instance, when the law first came out, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service did not know how to read or what to do about 
the law because it was so new, and they had many regulations. They 
would be issuing lots of regulations about the law. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was Mr. Ekimov doing on the pier when 
you saw him? 
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Mr. Cuina. I don’t quite know. I mean, he was there. He saw me 
and I saw him, and I think he knows who I am. But I do know 
who he is. 

My first, as I said, my first encounter with him was with the—in 
the affair of the Russian boys when they left. 

Mr. Morris. Now, can you tell us precisely what you saw him doing 
at the time, other than just being at the pier? 

Mr. Curtna. As I recall, he had a card. 

Mr. Morris. A card, c-a-r-d? 

Mr. Cuinea. C-a-r-d. I don’t know what it was. He saw me, and 
he made a—then he came—this is at the entrance of the tourist class 
on the Queen Mary, the gangplank to the—on the Queen Mary. He 
went and made some telephone calls in a booth which is near the 
waiting room. Then he came back, as I recall, and I was watching 
him because I knew who he was. 

He stood there for a while before he went on board ship, and as an 
afterthought, I think, he went back and made another call, and then 
he came back and went on ship, and I never did go myself on board 
ship, and stayed outside, and I never saw him come back, come out, 
until later. 

Senator Jenner. You knew at the time that he was with the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Curva. I knew at that time that he was with the United Na- 
tions; yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. In this class he was studying, you do not know 
whether he was an exchange student up there or not; do you? 

Mr, Cuinea. Well, when he first attended class—I don’t know who 
attends classes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to say that 
at a staff conference in New York on Wednesday, the immigration 
inspector who boarded the ship and was told by the Soviet officials 
that they could not find the little girl, the immigration inspector had 
to converse later on on this case with Mr. Ekimoy, and he has identified 
from the picture Mr. Ekimov as the man with whom he discussed this 
case when the immigration people were trying to find out where she 
was on the Queen Mary. 

We intend, Senator, to ask this immigration inspector to testify. 
But there will be further testimony about the activities of this par- 
ticular man. 

What did you do at the pier then, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Curne. I stood outside and watched. 

Mr. Morris. Was there anything else that you know about this 
particular case that you can tell the subcommittee at this time? 

Mr. Cutnea. Around, a little after 4 o’clock, I don’t quite know the 
time, there suddenly appeared a great big man, I suppose he was about 
300 pounds—I am not a good judge of weight—but he was about, I 
would say, about 6 foot 4. He entered the pier and hovered around 
where I was, in the middle of the pier, and just stood around, looking 
here and looking there. And I thought to myself, “This possibly 
could be a Russian agent,” but I couldn’t confirm it at that time. I 
didn’t know that he was. He could have been anybody. 

But then when the last gangplank, just before Mr. Ekimov and a 
friend of his came off the ship, I saw, and as they proceeded down the 
pier, I saw that Mr. Ekimov and his friend, this great big man, who- 
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ever he is, I don’t know, and another little fellow, come together, there 
were four of them there, and they exchanged words. Then I knew 
that this man was a Russian, and what his role was there, I don’t 
know, I have no idea, but he came there—— 

Senator Jenner. Did they converse with each other? 

Mr. Cutnea. Yes; they did converse with each other. I don’t know 
what his role was there, but he did come in after the calls were made. 
I don’t know what relevance this has to anything. It just seemed very 
peculiar. 

Mr. Morris. Is there anything now about this particular case that 
you can tell this subcommittee at this particular time? 

Mr. Cuine. No, sir. About all I can say. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions of this par- 
ticular witness. 

Senator Jenner. That will be all, Mr. Ching. Thank you for 
appearing. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Ching. 

Mr. Stcherbinine? 

Senator Jenner. Do you swear the testimony you will give at this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Srcuersrnine. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MICHEL STCHERBININE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Stcherbinine, will you give your full name and 
address to the reporter, spelling it for him ? 

Mr. Srcnersinine. Michel Stcherbinine, 68 East 91st Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Morris. 68 93d? 

Mr. SrcHERBININE. 68 91st. 

M i Morris. Will you spell your last name, please, for the reporter 
here? 

Mr. Srcnersrntine. S-t-c-h-e-r-b-i-n-i-n-e. 

Mr. Morris. What is your position, Mr. Stcherbinine? 

Mr. Srcuerstntne. I am administrative assistant to the Russian 
Church outside of Russia. 

Mr. Morris. Outside of Russia. 

Mr. Srcnwereintne. And handle particularly all public relations 
for that church. 

Mr. Morris. For the Russian Orthodox Church? 

Mr. SrcHerBrnine. Yes. 

oe Morris. And you work specifically for the Metropolitan Anas- 
tassy 

Mr. Stcuersrnine. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And the Russian Orthodox Church is at 312 West 77th 
Street, New York City? 

Mr. Srcuersrnine. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. Is your church connected officially with the Russian 
Orthodox Church which has its headquarters in Moscow ? 

Mr. Stcuerstnine. No, it is not. It has no connection whatsoever. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what is your interest in the case of Alexei Chwos- 
tow and Tanya Romanow? 
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Mr. StcHersinine. My connection started on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26, at about half past 5 in the afternoon, I received a call, a tele- 
phone call, from a Mr. Carl Brandt, who identified himself as a writer 
for Look magazine, and told me that he has been referred to me by 
the Church World Service, that he was anxious to interview a Russian 
who was about to leave for Soviet Russia. And he was interested in 
finding out what prompted a man to go back to Soviet Russia and 
write an article on that subject. 

He asked me if I could accompany him to an address which he had, 
and where he hoped to find this particular Russian. 

I myself being very interested in knowing what would prompt 
somebody to return from America to Soviet Russia, volunteered to 
accompany Mr. Brandt. 

The address he had was in Passaic, N. J. We drove there. We ar- 
rived there around 8 o’clock in the evening, and we found this man 
in a small house which was occupied obviously by many tenants. He 
was in a small, 2-room apartment, which was the home of a Russian 

Mr. Morris. This is in Passaic, N. J.? 

Mr, Srcnerstnine. In Passaic, N. J.; yes. 

When we walked in this apartment, and knocked, naturally, a man 
opened the door, and I saw this rather frail little man, asked him if he 
was Mr. Chwostow. He said, “Yes,” and we were asked to come in. 

He didn’t seem to be surprised to find strangers coming to look for 
him. He told us that that afternoon he had been interviewed by a 
representative of the Immigration and Naturalization Office. 

a Morris. What is the date, Mr. Stcherbinine? Is this still the 
26t 

Mr. StcHersinineE. That was on the—the 26th; yes. 

I told him that we had heard that he intended to return, to which 
he interrupted me and added himself, “Yes, to return to Russia.” 

I asked him what brought this decision, as long as he had evidently 
come to this country as a refugee. He said that he had received news 
from Russia that his mother was alive and that many members of his 
family whom he thought had been dead, that they were all alive, and 
they were faring pretty well, and he started a correspondence with his 
mother, and she was urging him to come home. 

He added that he had always found that a man could work in this 
country, in America, and make a very good living, and could make a 
very good future for himself. He also thought that it was a good 
country to bring up his little girl, who was with him. But he ad- 
mitted that for the last 18 months or so, he had not been working. 
He had been in poor health, and he was materially pretty much down 
and out. 

He, at the same time, was very much concerned about what would 
happen to his relatives in Russia if he did not respond to their in- 
vitation to go back. 

Mr. Morris. Did he tell you when the invitation had been extended 
to him? 

Mr. StcHersinine. He did, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did he say by whom? 

Mr. Stcuersinine. By his mother. He said that he had received— 
he had corresponded with his mother for almost a year. That meant 
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that he had received 5 letters from her in which she gave him general 
news of how various relatives of his were, but no word about coming 
home. And that finally, in July of this year, he had received a letter 
from her urging him to come home, and that was the last letter—— 

Mr. Morris. At that point, Mr. Stcherbinine, had he been dealing 
with the Soviet Embassy here in the United States? 

Mr. Stconeresrntne. He had not been dealing with the Soviet 
Embassy until that time. 

Mr. Morris. He had not? 

Mr. Srcuersinine. He had not. 

He told us that his mother, writing to him to come home, asked him 
if perhaps the American authorities were holding him back or were 
putting obstacles in his way, and if it were the case, that she would 
appeal to the Soviet Government so that the Soviet Government 
could intercede for him and help him to return home. 

That was, according to what he told us, the last letter he had re- 
ceived from his mother. And that subsequently he had received a 
letter from the Embassy in Washington, telling him that they had a 
request from his mother in Russia to help him to return home, and 
instructing him to contact an office in New York, a Mr. Horton, at 
25 West 36th Street, where he would obtain his ticket and his pass- 
port to go back to Russia. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, they would pay for his ticket back 
to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Srcowersrnine. Yes. 

He had gone to that office, and he was told that he must secure a 
sailing permit, and that he could sail on the 12th of September. 

He didn’t report for that sailing, and he seemed to have been in a 
state of panic and wavering as to whether he should return or not. 
In fact, when we were talking to him that evening, he was so nervous 
that his face would get covered with big red patches. He was so 
nervous, I felt very sorry for him. And he told me that his head 
was spinning when he thought of what would happen to his family 
over chev in Russia if he didn’t go back. 

Mr. Morris. If he did or did not? 

Mr. Srcnersinine. If he did not go back. 

Mr. Morris. Did not go back? 

Mr. SrcHersrntne. Yes. 

If he did go, he realized that there was a very slim chance of his 
being reunited with his family and being allowed even to remain 
with his little daughter. He was fully aware of the fact that he 
would probably be sent to some labor camp. 

He feared that, if he stayed, that beside bringing a lot of reprisals 
on his family there and upsetting the very hapPy state in which they 
seemed to be, according to the letters that he had received, he feared 
that if he remained here, that there would be some vengeance worked 
upon him, that perhaps obstacles would be put in his way in getting 
a position, and his life would be made miserable over here. 

eeling quite sorry for him and trying to find some ba 4 of giving 
him a little peace of mind, I asked him if he was a believer. He 
said, “Yes, indeed.” And I said to him, “Well, I think that you 
should really pray and ask God to help you to make this very im- 
portant decision for you.” 
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That seemed to somehow bring a lot of comfort to him. He 
brightened up, and he calmed down a little; and he said, yes, he would 
like very much to go to church, and he really didn’t want to go back. 
If the American Gioveiniiiint could protect him here against any 
possible reprisals over here, if somehow he could get help for a little 
while, materially, to get on his feet, he would definitely want to 
remain here. 

He could not stay any longer in that particular lodging. He had 
only come to spend a few days with this friend, and he was planning 
to return the next day to Lakewood, where he had left most of his 
things with some friends of his. 

I told him that I would contact the Church World Service in New 
York, I would see that he got some help if he wants to remain, and it 
was arranged that I should meet him in New York the next day. 

It was to be Thursday, the 27th. As it happened, it was a very 
important Russian Church holy day, and he expressed a desire to go 
tochurch. So we agreed that I would meet him in our church. And 
as we were leaving, Mr. Brandt and I, he followed us down the hall, 
and he said, “Now, I will be in the church tomorrow, you can be very 
sure of that. Nothing will keep me from being there.” 

Mr. Morris. That “tomorrow” would be Friday ? 

Mr. Strcuersrnine. That was Thursday. 

Mr. Morris. Thursday ? 

Mr. SrcHEeRBININE. Yes. 

Incidentally, I inquired as to whether or not he had enough money 
for carfare. He was planning to go back to Lakewood, but he appar- 
ently had very little money. And Mr. Brandt gave him $10 so he 
could get to New York eal get his breakfast and get to church. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Brandt is the Look photographer, the Look re- 
porter ? 

Mr. SrcHeRBInine. Yes. 

The next day, Chwostow came to the church at 312 West 77th 
Street, he came ae early, and waited patiently for the service to 
start. He stayed through the whole service, which was very long. 
He went to confession, he took his child to communion, and he aroused 
the interest of a few people who—some of the people who were in 
church; some women asked him where was the mother of the little 
girl and such. And, as a result, several people pooled together and 
gave him a little money. 

He seemed to be in very high spirits by that time, and toward the 
end of the service, Mr. Brandt came with a photographer from Look 
magazine, and they were anxious to take pictures of him. They had 
asked him if he would be willing to let een photograph him. He 
had agreed to that, and a question arose as to where it could be done, 
and it was finally decided the best thing to do would be to take a room 
in a hotel, take this man there with his daughter, and Mr. Brandt 
could have sora se taken, and in the meantime I could contact 
the Church World Service and find out what could be the next step. 

ay: we went to a hotel, and I calied Mr. van Hoogstraten 
of the Church World Service. Mr. van Hoogstraten knew of this 
case, was interested to learn that we had located the man, and:to know 
that the man definitely desired to remain in this country, and he 
offered to come over to see him. 
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Shortly afterward, Mr. van Hoogstraten came to the hotel, and 
asked me to interpret the message that he had for this man. 

He said that he had discussed his predicament with the other officers 
of the Church World Service, and they wanted to impress upon him 
that if he wanted to go back to Soviet Russia they would not in any 
way interfere; that if it was his own desire, they would not even put a 
feather in his way. 

If, on the other hand, he was going back because of fears or because 
of any sort of pressure, and aaaally wanted to remain, they would 
be glad to help him to remain. 

To this he answered that definitely he wanted to remain. Mr. Van 
Hootstraten told him that he thought it would be a good idea to reall 
think it over. He says, “Rest on this until the next day,” not to rush 
his decision, but they would be very willing to help him if his decision 
was firm. They would help him to get some medical treatment. He 
complained of being in poor health, his upper teeth were all missing, 
and that gave him difficulty, naturally, in eating, and he complained 
of all sorts of stomach troubles which made it very difficult for him 
to work. So—— 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Stcherbinine, may I break in there, so the record 
will be clear. What day was this? 

Mr. Srcuersinine. This was on Thursday. 

Mr. Morris. The 27th? 

Mr. Srcuersintne. Thursday, the 27th; yes. 

After this lengthy interview with him in which he related his corre- 
spondence with his family, related the hardships to which his poly 
and his whole people had been exposed in Russia, he being a Cossac 
of the Kuban, and the Cossacks of the Kuban had offered very strong 
resistance to the Bolsheviks from the very start of the revolution. 

Mr. Morris. Will you spell “Kuban” for the record, please? 

Mr. Srcuersinine. K-u-b-a-n. It can also be spelled K-o-u-b-a-n. 

Because of the great resistance that was put up by these Cossacks, 
they were very severely dealt with, most of them dispersed, and in 
the case of his own family they were guilty of being kulaks. They 
were prosperous, very oe fu..mers and horse breeders. So 
they had been dekulaked, as he described it. 

Mr. Morris. Dekulaked ¢ 

Mr. Srcuersrnine. Yes, sir; and that meant that all their posses- 
sions were confiscated, and they were dispersed and compelled to work 
at the hardest sort of labor, and had practically no civil rights. So 
they were discriminated against in every possible way. 

They had—— 

Mr. Morris. The Kuban Cossacks were discriminated against ? 

Mr. SrcHerBinine. Yes; especially those that were, like himself, 
dekulaked. 

So he told us a number of other episodes that made it very clear that 
he knew what to expect in Soviet Russia. 

After this long interview, we offered him to remain in the hotel with 
his little girl, but he expressed a desire to be somewhere where he 
could do a little cooking. He wanted to prepare a meal for the girl 
himself. And so we arranged for him to stay in a private home. 

Mr. Morris. This is in New York City? 

Mr, Srcnerstnine. In New York City; :yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the witness has told us the address 
in executive session, and has given us a particular security reason why 
he would not prefer it to be in the public record, and I think it is a 
good one, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jenner. All right. You may omit the address. 

Mr. Srcuersinrne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brandt and I accompanied Chwostow and his little girl to this 
home. We made arrangements for him to be well taken care of and to 
have the necessary funds to buy what food he needed, whatever he 
needed for the little girl. He told us of several places where he would 
like to go eventually to settle down and start a new life in this country. 

We decided we would discuss that in the next day, and we met him 
again the next day. As we had reserved that room in the hotel, I 
picked him up the next day and brought him to the hotel, where we 
met Mr. Brandt and Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Elliott repeated to him the 
statement that was made by Mr. van Hoogstraten: If he wanted to re- 
turn to Russia, if it was his own decision, his free will, then nobody 
would stand in his way. 

He again veiterated his very firm decision not to return. He had 
thought it over, he realized that even if he did return, there was no 

aranty that still, in some way, his family would not be penalized for 

aving carried on the correspondence with him, or for his having been 
a defector, or for various other reasons. 

Anyway, his mother was very old, 92 years old, and he didn’t know 
how long she would survive. But, more than anything else, he realized 
very well that there was very little chance that he would see his famil y: 

here was no question, therefore, in our minds that he had decided 
to remain, and he was anxious to find a job and find some way of taking 
eare of this little girl, his little daughter. 

We suggested a place where he would be—where he wouldn’t be so 
exposed to contacts with various groups or individuals who could again 
bring some pressure on him. Therefore, I called up a monastery 
which is in upstate New York, a Russian monastery, where I knew 
there was a good deal of construction going on, and I inquired if they 
could use a man, give him a job. And the reply was that they would 
be very happy to give him a job, give him a salary, and he could live 
in a very comfortable house. 

I described to him all these conditions, which I thought would 
be very good for him for the time being. 

He seemed to have a feeling that tas would like to go somewhere 
where he knew somebody, and he had very much on his mind Trenton, 
where he knew a few people, particularly a priest, whom he named, 
Father Theodore, who he said had often suggested his coming to Tren- 
ton, that he could get a job there and he could find a good place to live, 
and such. 

So we discussed these various alternatives on this Friday. Mr. 
Elliott told me that whatever we do, whatever we decide, the Church 
World Service will give money to take care of this man’s material 
needs until he is on his feet, and particularly to help him with medical 
treatments, getting his teeth an eyeglasses, various other things, pay- 
ing—he had a few debts that had accumulated in Philadelphia which 
were the cause of great worry tohim. And Mr. Elliott also promised 
to take care of those debts. 
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I relayed that to this man, and it was decided that we would once 
more meet on Monday to discuss whether we would take him to Jordan- 
ville or some other place where he might choose to g0. 

We took him home on Friday, sat he came to church on Saturday 
evening. We have a service every Saturday evening. He came to 
church with his little girl, and again on Sunday morning, and again 
Sunday morning there were some people who gave him some money. 
And I walked with him for a few blocks after the service, I walked 
with him and his little girl for a few blocks, and left him. I had, 
unfortunately, other things to do, and I agreed that I would see him 
the next day, on Monday, at noon. In fact, he was anxious to ask me 
more questions about the monastery. He wanted to tell me about 
another alternative he had on his mind. 

And I have to correct myself on this, that instead of deferring seeing 
him until the next day, I made an appointment with him that same 
day at 5 o’clock. I saw him once more on Sunday at 5 o’clock. And 
after conversing with him, then he had more and more a desire to go 
to Trenton. He seemed to be, and I had the impression that he had 
probably talked to some other people about his prospect of going to a 
monastery, and I think he had visions of a monastery being a very 
austere place, and he had some—he imagined that we aa be sur- 
rounded by high walls, or something like that. 

Actually, it was—I was sending him to a farm which was near this 
monastery. 

Well, he was very anxious to go to Trenton, and I left him that 
Saturday with the decision that at noon on Monday, I would come to 
fetch him, and we will decide then whether he will go to Trenton or 
to Jordanville. 

It turned out that Mr. Brandt had offered to drive him wherever it 
would be, especially if it were Jordanville. He was interested to see 
that very colorful monastery. And Mr. Brandt went to pick up 
Chwostow and was then to pick me up at the Russian Church. As he 
went there, I telephoned that house to prepare them, that Mr. Brandt 
was coming, and for the man to be ready, and so forth. And I was told 
on the telephone that he had left that morning around 9 o’clock to go 
to Trenton, and that he expected to be back in a couple of days. 

That was the last time that he had been seen, except when, on Oc- 
tober 3, he was seen on the pier and on the Queen Mary. 

Mr. Morris. Were you there at that time? 

Mr. Srcuersinine. I went to the Queen Mary at 4 o’clock. I some- 
how did not believe that he would be sailing, although I had found 
out he was not at Trenton and was not in any other places that he 
had named. But I still somehow doubted that he would be sailing, 
am I didn’t think that there would be much point in my going to that 

at. 

However, I was curious to see who were the other Russians that 
were leaving. This man had been told by Mr. Horton that there 
would be 400 people leaving that day on the boat, that he was one of 
a shipment of 400; that the previous shipment had been of 300 people. 

_Actually, there were seven people that left, including Chwostow and 
his little girl, on that shipment. 

So I arrived at the Queen Mary at 4 o'clock, and I saw Mr. Elliott, 
who had been there much earlier, and I saw Mr. Brandt, who had 
seen Chwostow and the little girl board the ship. 
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I saw the attempts that were made by immigration officials and by 
the staff captain of the ship to locate Chwostow and the baby in one 
of the cabins assigned to the Russians. These attempts were fruit- 
less. The Russians shrugged their shoulders and said they could 
not be responsible for every poauege on the ship. People strolled 
on the decks, and they couldn’t tell, say, where this man was. 

However, the man was in one of the cabins occupied by the Russians, 
and he was constantly in company of a group of these Russians, at 
least he was so until the last moment when he was seen on the ship. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Stcherbinine, did you go back to his room sub- 

uently and examine it? 

r. STCHERBININE. Yes, and he had made a telephone call on the 
evening preceding, on his own. 

Mr. Morris. This is what you learned when you went back to his 
room ¢ 

Mr. Srcwersinine. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. From whom did you learn that? 

Mr. Srcuersrnine. I learned it from the woman in whose house 
he was staying, that he had made a telephone call on the preceding 
evening, that was on Sunday night, and that was after I had left him, 
he had made a telephone call to some friends in Lakewood and told 
them that he was going to get a job, that he was going to leave his 
little girl in the care of some woman, and that he felt very happy 
about it. He was going to see his friends very soon, and such. That 
was the report that I received. 

It tallied with what I had been told in Lakewood. I am sorry, in 
my narrative I had forgotten to mention that after we learned that 
he had gone to Trenton, Mr. Brandt and I went to, went back to the 

lace where he had stayed, and took his—took the things that he 
eft there, which consisted of a cloth bag containing some child’s 
clothes, and a few little articles. He had told us that he had left 
mines his belongings down in Lakewood. So these were just very 
few things. 

He had also acquired some pots and pans, and they were in this 
room on the table. We packed those and a couple of toys of the 
child. We took those things with us and went to Trenton. We 
thought, well, if the man has gone there and if he is going to stay 
there, he might as well have his things. If he can’t settle down in 
Trenton and wants to go to somewhere else, we will help him to go 
to somewhere else, and he will have these things. 

So we went to Trenton and located Father Theodore, and Father 
Theodore told us that he had not seen him nor heard from him. 
He took us to 1 or 2 other families in Trenton where he was sure this 
man, Chwostow, would be if he had come to Trenton. He had not 
been at any of these addresses. 

It was getting fairly late in the evening, and I had a feeling that 
he alae bar gone to Lakewood, because he had things there, he 
had good friends there, and that was one of the places, also, that he 
mentioned as a possible alternative for him. He had mentioned there 
a very influential Cossack, and we went to Lakewood to call on this 
Cossack. 

There again, we found that he had not been in Lakewood, but this 
particular Cossack took us to a family—I am sorry, I don’t have the 
names with me—took us to a family in Lakewood who are friends of 
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Chwostow, and where he had stayed a number of times, and they 
were the people to whom he had telephoned from New York, and they 
told us about having received a call from him. But he had not 
showed up. 

Mr. Morris. Did anyone, to your knowledge, see Mr. Chwostow 
from the time he left this place where he was staying on Monday 
morning, October 1, until the time of his departure on October 3? 

Mr. StcHERBININE. No one, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Stcherbinine, do you know the name Chovstov, 
C-h-o-v-s-t-o-v ¢ 

Mr. Srcouersintine. C-h-o-vy—— 

Mr. Morris. S-t-o-v—do you know whether he ever used that name, 
Mr. Chwostow ever used the name “C-h-o-v-s-t-o-v” ? 

Mr. Srcnersrnine. Chovstov. Well, actually, that name, Chov- 
stov, is difficult to spell in English. The first letter of it is “Cha” 
in Russian, and that is often rendered with an “H” or a “Kh” or a 
“Chw,” and there were several variations of his spelling, it is true. I 
think that on some papers that he had, his name was called “Ch,” and 
on some rent receipts or such, it was with just an “H” or a “K.” As 
far as the omission of the “v,” I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the staff of the committee has learned 
the Soviet Government inquired of the clerk of the orphan’s court 
in Philadelphia whether or not a guardian had been appointed by 
the court for Tatiana C-r-v-o-s-t-o-v, which we believe is just a varia- 
tion of the same name. 

Mr. Srcwersrnine. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And they were told, they made the inquiry on October 
6, they were told on October 10 no guardian had been appointed by 
the court of the infant child. 

Mr. Strcuersintine. I see. 

Mr. Morris. Now—— 

Mr. Srconersrnine. Mr. Chairman, may I bring to your attention 
that the child went under the name of Romanow right along, I think 
in all the documents that the child has. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to offer for 
the record the birth certificate to which I alluded previously, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. It may go into the record and become a part of it. 
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The document was marked “Exhibit No. 301” and reads as 
follows :) 
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Mr. Morris. That would indicate that certainly as of the time of 
this birth certificate, that this child was not the legitimate child of 
Alexandr Chwostow, and as such would have no rights to take the— 
he would have no right whatever to take the course of action he did 
with respect to the child, having no legal rights to it. 

In addition, as far as we have been able to discover, Senator, he 
did not obtain a passport for this child, who was an American citizen. 
And under the regulations still in force for an American citizen, he 
may not leave the country, depart, under these circumstances. He 
or she must have an American passport. 

At the same time, this witness has testified to acts, this is another 
witness who has testified to acts, which would seem to indicate that 
Mr. Chwostow, either voluntarily or involuntarily, did make an effort 
to assist and abet the departure of this American citizen without a 
passport which may or may not be an offense. 

But, as you know, Senator, we do not have to—we are not looking 
into this to determine whether or not only a law has been violated, but 
also ee or not-a situation exists which might call for a legislative 
remedy. 

I would also like to offer for the record the picture of Konstantin 
Ekimov which Mr. Ching has identified. 

Senator Jenner. It may go into the record and become a part of 
the record. 


ee photograph was marked “Exhibit No. 302” and appears 
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Mr. Morris. As well as invoices of Union Tours, dated August 27, 
1956, and September 17, 1956, which indicate that the Embassy of the 
U.S. S. R. were billed by Union Tours for a passage on the Cunard 
Line, $258 under the name of A. Chwostow, with a “T. Chowstow” 
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also listed, together with a charge of $15.40 for cable and visa, Chwo- 
stow, the latter bein dated August 27, 1956, the former being dated 


September 17, 1956. May I offer them at this time? 


ator JENNER. It may go into the record and become a part of 
the permanent record. 


he documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 303” and 
“303-A” and read as follows:) . 
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Exuusit No. 303-A 

Mr. Morris. Any questions, Mr. Sourwine? 7 

Mr. Sourwine. No questions. | 

Mr. Morris. We have possibly 3 or 4 witnesses scheduled to be here . 
tomorrow, and unless Mr, Stcherbinine has something more to add at 
this time, I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we adjourn until tomorrow. 

Mr. Stcherbinine, is there anything more you know about this case 
that the subcommittee should know about itt | 

Mr. Srcnersinine. I can’t think of anything else at the present; no. 

Senator Jenner. All right, the committee will stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Stcherbinine. | 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- | 
vene at 10: 30 a. m., Tuesday October 23, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1956 


Untrep States Senate, 
SvuscommitTre To INvEsTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act AnD Orner INTERNAL 
Securrry Laws, or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:35 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner 
presiding. 
Present: Senator Jenner. 
Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine, asso- 
ciate counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, director of research. 
Senator Jenner. The committee will come to order. 
Call the first witness. 
Mr.-Morris. Mr. Singer, will you come forward, please? 
Senator Jenner. Will you be sworn to testify, Mr. Singer? 
Do you swear the testimony given at this hearing will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Srincer. I do. 
Senator Jenner. Be seated. 


TESTIMONY OF JACOB SINGER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you sit down. 

Will you give your full name and address to the reporter. 

Mr. Stncer. Jacob Singer, 3405 Church Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. What is your business or occupation ? 

Mr. Stncer. I am an immigration officer in the United States Im- 
migration and Naturalization Office. 

. Morris. I see. What title do you bear in that service? 

Mr. Stncer. Supervisory immigrant inspector. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Singer, on October 3, 1956, were you assigned to 
the case involving Tanya Romanow ? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us your experiences in connection with 
that particular case? 

Mr. Singer. Shorty after 2 p. m. on that day, after receiving in- 
structions from my superior officer to proceed to the steamship Queen 
Mary to prevent the embarkation and/or departure of a child of an 


alien referred to as Mr. Chwostow, I left my office by taxi and reported 
to 90 North River, where the Queen Mary was tied up. 
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Mr. Morris. May I interrupt there, Mr. Singer. You say shortly 
after 2 you did these things. Now, when did you receive your in- 
structions to act? 

Mr. Srncer. Also shortly after 2 p. m. 

Upon reaching 90 North River, a traffic cop was on duty, and I iden- 
tified myself to that officer, and asked him if he could point out to 
me a brother officer in civilian clothes. That mission was negative. 
However, I asked said traffic officer if he should see an officer, a 
= officer, in civilian clothes, to send him up to the embarkation 

ooth of the Queen Mary and ask for Inspector Singer, that being 
me, and I alerted him to the fact that I wanted no publicity. 
I then left the officer and got up to the first embarkation booth 
for pemenaers embarking the Queen Mary. Said booth happened to 
be the tourist class embarkation booth. I went inside to the booth, 
identified myself to a male clerk who was checking in passengers to 
sail on the Queen Mary, and asked him whether Mr, Cheaiew had 
embarked the vessel. 
He said, “Yes,” he had gotten on several minutes before I had 
placed my question to him. That, I would estimate to be at about 
2:30 p. m. I asked the embarkation clerk who accompanied Mr. 
Chwostow, and he told me a child, his child, rather, by the name of 
Tatiana, and that they were occupying tourist class stateroom C—55. 
I immediately proceeded to the vessel, and to stateroom C-55. The 
door leading into said stateroom was open, and inside that stateroom 
were three persons, a poorly dressed man with a child in his arms, 
and a Russian-looking gentleman on the well-dressed side. 
I asked the poorly dressed man whether he was Mr. Chwostow, 
and he shrugged his shoulders and pointed to the other adult in the 
room. That gentleman asked me who I am. I identified myself to 
him, and he identified himself to me. 
Senator Jenner. Did you show your credentials? 
Mr. Stncer. Yes, sir. He looked at my credentials that I showed 
him, and I looked at the credentials that he showed me. 
Senator Jenner. What were his credentials showing ? 
Mr. Srncer. His credential was in the form of a registration with 
the Department of State, showing identification card No. 5205 issued 
him in the name of F-e-o-d-o-r, Feodorovich, F-e-o-d-o-r-o-v-i-c-h, 
Solomatin, S-o-l-o-m-a-t-i-n, 
No interpreter being available, and Mr. Chwostow having indi- 
cated through the shrug of his shoulders that he didn’t understand 
English, I employed the services of Mr. Solomatin as Russian inter- 
reter. 
. In addition, may I add, to preventing the embarkation and/or de- 
per of the child, my duty also was to ascertain in a sort of super- 

cial way whether Mr. Chwostow had been coerced into departing 
the United States. 

This Mr. Solomatin has the title of second secretary of the Embassy 
of the U. S. S. R. in Washington, D. C. Mr. Solomatin stated to me, 
after era Mr. Chwostow, and at that moment Mr. Solomatin 
seemed to be telling the truth to me, that Mr. Chwostow had asked 
several weeks ago for voluntary departure to Russia, the country of 
his residence and nationality, where he had an old mother and a few 
brothers, and that said request was granted by the second secretary 
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in the form of a gaat stiante of ; pegeseienion issued by that Government 
official, which was seen 

Mr. ‘Chwostow, still a rough the interpreter, further stated that 
the child in his arms was born July 12, 1954, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
that he, Mr. Chwostow, and the child’s mother had lived together 
without benefit of clergy, and that the child aboard the vessel in 
the stateroom in my presence was their child. That she had pre- 
viously been married to some other man, and that her name was Helen 
Romanow, and that her legal husband was or had been George Djchek, 
hehe the S enaee spelling given to me by the Russian “official is 

-j-c-h -e- 

I told the second secretary, as diplomatically and as politely as I 
could under the circumstances, that my orders were to remove the 
6? from the vessel and prevent her departure. 

eared quite perturbed, and said, “You can’t do that,” that 
“Tjartad Bieine at citizens in Russia may depart voluntarily without any 
prevention by the Russian Government.” And furthermore, he 
stated that if my service were to remove the child from the ship, the 
child’s father would not depart. 

That was at about 3 p. m., when I deemed it advisable to go ashore 
and advise my superiors that half of my mission could not be ac- 
comprants because the child already had embarked the vessel. 

Solomatin accompanied me, and we left the vessel together, he 
stating he wanted to call the Russian Ambassador, who was then 
in New York City. 

My absence from the ship was about 25 minutes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Singer, may I break in on your narrative at this 

oint. 
. Is it your testimony that you and Mr. Solomatin both left the 
ship together ? 

Mr. Stnoer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You left in order to call your superiors; he left in 
order to call the Russian Ambassador, who was his superior 

Mr. Stncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And did you walk—did you both—— 

Mr. Stncer. Side by side. 

Mr. Morris. Side by side. 

Mr. Srncer. Where space permitted, or I was ahead of him or he 
was ahead of me. 

we Morris. Did you then jointly go to some particular destina- 
tion 

Mr. Srncer. Yes. We went to the same embarkation booth where 
I had gotten information initially that the child and her father 
had embarked the vessel. 

Mr. Morris, All right. 

Wash did ” to your knowledge, phone the Soviet Ambassador in 
ashi 

eee ncER. He put through—he allegedly—he stated that the 

Roe Ambassador was in New York City at the moment. Yes—— 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry. 

Mr. Stneer (continuing). He did put a call through. I did not 
listen to the exchange, the telephone exchange, number, nor did I 
~— to what he may ave said over the telephone. 

Mr. Morris. What did you dof 
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Mr. Srncer. My superior, Mr. Tripp, at about 8:10 p. m., when in- 
formed that the child was aboard the ship, said, “The child has to 
come off the ship.” That Mr. Werner, another superior of mine, and 
a matron and three immigration officers had left our headquarters at 
70 Columbus Avenue, New York City, and were on their way to New 
York City—their way to the steamship Queen Mary to assist in this 
assignment. 

Then the Russian official made his call. And when he completed his 
call, Mr. Werner, a young lady, and three immigrant inspectors, came 
to the embarkation booth. 

Solomatin, three immigration officers, and some representatives of 
the Church World Service, who more or less simultaneously made their 
appearance at the embarkation booth when Mr. Werner and the immi- 
grant officers appeared, followed Solomatin and myself on the ship, 
downstairs to C5. The door was open, but there were no occupants 
therein. Mr. Chwostow’s hand luggage and a shopping bag, his over- 
coat, the child’s cap or hat, and two plastic bottles half filled with milk, 
were in the stateroom. 

Solomatin locked as surprised as we all did at seeing—not seein 
Mr. Chwostow and his child in the room. I left the room alone ind 
asked a room steward who was busy delivering luggage to 4 or 5 
staterooms immediately surrounding C-—55, whether he had seen a 
man with a child in his arms leave the stateroom. He said, “No.” 

About 30 feet or so removed from the stateroom was a piece of ma- 
chinery upon which luggage was being delivered to the vessel, and 
around which machinery several longshoremen were Saat I 
asked a few of those men whether they had seen a man with a child go 
by. The answer also was in the negative. 

I spotted a stewardess and asked her to go into the ladies’ room 
while I went into the men’s room near C-55, to look for the man 
and the child. But we couldn’t find the man or the child. 

I also went one deck above the C—55 stateroom, and went into a 
public room’ and looked around there. I could see no one resembling 

fr. Chwostow and his child. 

I then went ashore and reported the absence and/or disappearance 
of Mr. Chwostow and the child, to Mr. Paul G. Werner, one of my 
superiors, and who was in charge of the assignment on that particular 


day. 

then went back to the vessel, and a young, tall lad who identified 
himself as a Look magazine reporter said to me, “I think I can find 
them for you. I think they are with my photographer.” 

I may have my story somewhat mixed up. 

Mr. Morris. What story may possibly be mixed up? 

Mr. Srncer. I may have gotten the information before I left the 
vessel from Mr. Brandt when he said, “I think I will be able to locate 
them for you,” and then I went ashore to report the absence of Chwos- 
tow and his child. 

Mr. Morris. This is the second time you went ashore? 

Mr. Srncer. I am trying to amend the previous departure from 
the ship. I said I left, came back, and then I saw the Look magazine 
reporter. 

r. Morrts. Yes. But, Mr. Singer, the first time you left the ship, 
you then, at that time, did not know the child had departed. 

Mr. Stnaer. Not the first time; correct. 

Mr. Morris. The second time. 
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Mr. Sinoer. The second time. 

Immediately upon hearing from the Look Magazine reporter 
us identify him as Mr. Brandt. 

Mr. Morris. That is Mr. Carl Brandt—— 

Mr. Singer. Mr. Carl Brandt. 

Mr. Morris. Junior? 

Mr. Srneer. Junior. 

He said he saw them, meaning Mr. Chwostow and his child, go into 
room A-131. When Mr. Brandt told me that he had seen the child 
and her father go into the room, our inspectors no longer were at 
C-55. I was alone then at the moment, and then proceeded to A-131, 
which was 3 decks above C-55 and forward of the ship, a cabin class 
accommodation . 

When I reached the corridor leading into A-131, my brother officers 
were there, and several other people. When I reached A-131, almost 
simultaneously a Russian-looking gentleman came down the corridor, 
knocked at the door. The door was opened from the inside, and the 
gentleman who opened the door allowed the Russian-looking gentle- 
man to enter. And I attempted to enter, and he asked me who I was. 
I identified myself, and he thereupon said, “Why are you blocking 
my door?” and shut the door in my face. 

Mr. Morris. I might point out at this time, this action took place 
in the port of New York, and completely under United States juris- 
diction. 

Senator JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. Srnoer. I then left that location and went to the purser’s main 
square, first class, and into the office there, got on the phone, and tried 
to contact the staff captain, believing that the captain, who was the 
ranking officer, was busy with departure duties, and that the staff cap- 
tain would be able to help us out. 

Unable to contact the staff captain by phone, I called, phoned an 
assistant purser, who did contact said officer, and within a few minutes 
he came down to the room where I was located. 

At about the same time, the chief purser of the vessel joined us 
and suggested that we retire to his quarters, reception quarters. And 
almost at the same time, Mr. Solomatin made his appearance again, 
with another Russian-looking gentleman whom I had never seen be- 
fore, and he asked the staff captain whether he could go in with me 
to the purser’s quarters, and we all went into said quarters. . 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Singer, possibly it may be an ambiguity, when 
you say “he” asked. 

Mr. Stncer. Solomatin asked. 

Mr. Morris. Asked if the second Russian gentleman might go into 
the purser’s quarters with you and with him? 

Mr. Stncer. Correct, sir. 

We then discussed my mission with the staff captain, and Solo- 
matin told his side of the story, and he still insisted he would like to 
contact his Russian Ambassador. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Singer, may I break in at this time. 

I now offer you, as I have before, Mr. Singer, as you know, a pic- 
ture, and ask you if you can identify the person who was portrayed 
by that picture. awe 

Mr. Srnger. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. Is that the man who was the unidentified Russian ac- 
companying Solomantin to the purser’s quarters? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes, sir; that would be the second Russian gentleman 
who accompanied us into the purser’s reception quarters. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, that is the man you are talking about? 

Mr. Stncer. That’s the man, the second man. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, that picture which I have shown him is 
a photograph of Konstantin P. Ekimov who, as you recall, was identi- 
fied yesterday by Leonard Ching as the man who was at the pier. 

Senator Jenner. This is the fellow who was studying, at New York 
University, the loopholes in the congressional law ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. And, Senator, may I point out here that ap- 
pee Mr. Solomatin, inasmuch as he is the second secretary of the 

<mbassy of the U.S. 8S. R., has consular functions in that position. He 
can take care of people who are Russian citizens in the United States. 
He is allowed to do that. 

But by arrangement with the Government, officials assigned to the 
United Nations or others assigned to the United Nations have no con- 
sular functions whatsoever, and they are not supposed to perform 
consular functions, and in doing so they are outside the scope of their 
authority. 

Proceed, sir. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed, Mr. Singer. 

Mr. Srncer. The staff captain was in a quandary. After all, he rep- 
resented the Cunard Line, and didn’t want to take one side or the other. 
But he had asked me whether I was on solid ground, whether I had 
authority to remove the child from the vessel before sailing. 

I told him I had no written orders, but I felt quite certain I was on 
solid ground ; that the law and the Presidential proclamation were on 
my side, to remove the child from the ship and prevent her departure. 

Solomatin then gave his side of the story, more or less the same that 
he had told me in the stateroom when I first met him. And then, when 
Mr. Solomatin seemed to have gotten, or rather, he was unable to fur- 
ther express himself in the English language, he said to the staff cap- 
tain, “May I have this gentleman carry on?” And that is the man 
whose picture I recognized a few moments ago. 

He interjected just a few words, that the child is a Russian citizen, 
on that we shoald not interfere with a Russian citizen returning to 

ussia. 

Mr. Morris. At that point, Mr. Singer, did you know that this 
child’s mother was born in Belgrade, and was a Yugoslav national who 
was a resident of the United States? 

Mr. Stinger. I did not know that, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You didn’t know that. You did know, however, she 
was born in the United States? 

Mr. Stncer. The child? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Srnaer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Proceed. 

Mr. Suxcer. I told the gentleman with Solomatin that I was not a 
lawyer—and he quickly said, “Neither am I”—that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief the child is a United States citizen. 

That was all that the other gentleman said to me throughout this 
assignment. 
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Senator Jenner. I did not understand that, Mr. Singer. The 
gentleman you have identified as Ekimov 

Mr. Srncer. That is correct. 

Senator JENNER (continuing). What did he say to you? 

Mr. Srncer. That—I told him that, in response to his statement 
that the child is a Russian citizen, that I am not a lawyer; that the 
child, having been born in the United States, is a citizen through birth. 
He merely said, well, neither is he a lawyer. 

Mr. Solomatin, through the chief purser, finally located by phone 
the Russian delegation at the United Nations in New York City, where 
a meeting was taking place, and was told that the Russian Ambassador 
has just left the United Nations and would be at the consulate general’s 
address, business address, within 15 to 18 minutes. 

The staff captain was await)::, word from higher up as to what to 
do further. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Singer, do you know the identity of the staff 
cope! 

r. Suvcer. His name is Mr. Law, L-a-w. 

Mr. Morris. He is an Englishman; is he not? 

Mr. Srncer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Morris. A British subject, and he works for the Cunard Line? 

Mr. Stncer. Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., New York City. 

Mr. Morris. That is an English corporation ! 

Mr. Stnecer. Yes, sir. 

I could not determine at that point whether Solomatin was giving 
us the runaround or whether he was sincere and telling the truth. 
However, I conveyed to the staff captain my wish to get into A-131, 
where I felt the man and the child were. And the staff captain, Mr. 
Law, says, “Well, I think we can arrange that. Let’s go.” 

The staff captain led the way. I was behind him. Now, who was 
behind us, as to whether Mr. Ekimov and Mr. Solomatin followed us, 
I do not know. I was headed to A~-131. 

The staff captain was in uniform, had four stripes on either sleeve. 
He knocked on the door, A-131. The door was opened by the same 
gentleman who had refused entry to me before. He asked the staff 
captain, “Who are you!” The staff captain identified himself. 

e was allowed to enter, and again the door was shut in my face. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman—may I break in, Mr. Singer ? 

Mr. Chairman, we have ascertained that the occupant of A-131 was 
It. Col. Alexander P. Koryakovsky, K-o-r-y-a-k-o-v-s-k-y. Now, we 
know from official records that he has a title of member of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which is a suborganization within the United 
Nations. He is the Soviet Army delegate to the United Nations. 

Mr. Srncer. The staff captain and I returned to the purser’s main 
deck square-—— 

_ Mr. Morris. May I break in there, in case there is a misunderstand- 
ne I meant the occupancy was assigned to him. 
nator JENNER. The cabin was assigned to this lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Morris. That is right, that is what I meant by that statement. 
Per sean JENNER. Now, the staff captain was permitted to enter 
Mr. Stneer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. But the door was shut in your face—— 
Mr. Stncer. The second time. 
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Senator Jenner (continuing). By this Russian-looking gentleman 
whom our committee has ascertained the cabin was assigned to, this 
lieutenant colonel. 

Now, what happened after that? 

Mr. Srneer. The staff captain and I went, left the crowd of people 
who were in the corridor leading into A-131, and went midship to the 
purser’s main square. 

Mr. Morris. After the captain had come out? 

Mr. Stncer. The captain had come out. 

Senator Jenner. What did he say to you, if anything, with regard 
to that father and the little child? 

Mr. Stncer. The staff captain stated there was a child in there, 
whom I had seen as the door was opened for a second to allow the 
entry of the staff captain, and who was not the child we were inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Morris. How long was he in that cabin? 

Mr. Stncer. Why, I would say from 1 minute to 3 minutes, maybe 
2 or 3 minutes. 

The staff officer further told me that he did not search the room, 
nor did he look around. He took the passenger’s word for what he 
said, to wit, that Mr. Chwostow and the child whom we were looking 
for were not in the room. 

Senator Jenner. How old a child, in your opinion, was the child 
that you observed in the room when the door was opened for a short 
time 

Mr. Srvcer. I would say she was at least 7 years of age, and a blond 
girl child; whereas our child, subject, was a tot about—no, this side 
of 21% years of age, and a brunette. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Singer, a few other points there. Between your 
first and second visits to A-131, how much time elapsed ? 

Mr. Srneer. At least a half hour, if not more. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was anyone guarding that door in your absence? 

Mr. Stncer. Our three inspectors were in that corridor most of the 
time. I dare say that at no time, from the first moment that one or 
more inspectors got to that corridor leading in to A~131, was the state- 
room not being watched, let me say. 

Mr. Morris. Was that door, which we have been talking about, was 
that the only means of egress from A-131 ? 

Mr. Stncer. I really can’t answer that. I do not know whether there 
was—whether the room is so constructed so that it could be made into 
a suite leading into a door and/or stateroom adjoining. 

Senator Jenner. The staff captain, when he was permitted entrance 
into A-131, did he not offer to let you in the room? Did he permit 
this Russian lieutenant colonel to shut the door in your face? 

Mr. Stncer. The lieutenant colonel was quite fast with his hand. 
Iie closed the door quickly. The captain had no chance to invite 
me in. 

Senator Jenner. And the captain told you he did not search the 
room ¢ 

Mr. Srvcer. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Jenner. What did he do? 

Mr. Srvcer. Just asked the occupant, the lieutenant colonel, 
whether the man and the child were in the room. 
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Senator Jenner. But when you and the staff captain proceeded to 
A-131, you had told him it was your desire to go into the room and 
look for this little child ? 

Mr. Singer. Yes, sir, but the staff captain is not, was not sure, and 
to this very day the officials on the line, of the line, are not sure, that 
we have a right to enter a ship that is about to depart the United 
States, in other words, the stateroom. 

Senator JENNER. In other words, the law is not settled, when a 
ship of the Cunard Line or any other line is lying in New York 
Harbor, and you, an American Immigration official, show your quali- 
fications and your official capacity, you are not permitted to go in and 
carry out an order of this Government? 

Mr. Stncer. Apparently that is so. 

Senator Jenner. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Srncer. I would say that that completed my assignment aboard 
the Queen Mary, other than that Mr. Werner was again aboard, and 
directed that four Immigration officers, who were assisting in this 
detail, were to stay with the vessel and conduct a search while the 
vessel was pulling out and going down the bay, and that arrangements 
had been made for them to be taken off at either quarantine station 
or at Ambrose Lighthouse. 

Mr. Werner and I left the vessel at about 5:20 or so, p. m., that is, 
and I noticed that the vessel pulled out at about 5:28 p. m. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Singer, did anybody in the Immigration De- 
partment of our Government have authority to prohibit that vessel 
from sailing until it was ascertained whether or not an American 
citizen was being taken from this country illegally ? 

Mr. Stncer. Would you repeat that, please, Senator ? 

Senator JenNER. Doesn’t anybody, your superior or anybody in the 
Immigration Department of our Government, have the authority to 

rohibit a vessel from sailing when you know that there is an Amer- 
ican citizen illegally being taken from this country ? 

Mr. Srncer. Well, our officials seem to know, I am quite sure they 
know, that there is a section of law in the McCarran Act, section 215, 
and the Presidential proclamation of January 17, 1953, which gives 
further weight to State Department regulations which seem to give 
us the authority to prevent a person from departing the United 
States, and seems to give us the authority to prevent a ship from de- 

arting the United States until the person we are seeking 1s removed 

rom said vessel. 

Senator Jenner. Was that authority used in this instance? 

Mr. Stnecer. There was some indication along the line, relayed by 
phone to Mr. Werner and thence to me, to the effect that the vessel 
would not be allowed to depart until a search was made and the 
child found. However, that order or that information was counter- 
manded. By whom, I do not know. 

Senator Jenner. You do not know who countermanded it. It would 
have to be somebody in the American Government; would it not? 

Mr. Singer. I would say so. 

Senator Jenner. All right. 

I want the staff to dig into this matter. I want to find out what 
transpired here. If necessary, I want the Cunard Line officials sum- 
moned before this committee. After all, this is an illegal act by 

foreign agents on American soil. It is bad enough to have a drive 
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by the Russian Government where they are encouraging in every way 
they can—as in the case of the five sailors, even illegal kidnapping— 
to take Russian officials and Russian citizens back to Russia. Where 
they take an American child back against the laws of this country, I 
think the country had better wake up. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Singer, two things may I ask you here: 

Did you know at the time you went to A-131 that Mr. Koryakov- 
sky—that is spelled K-o-r-y-a-k-o-v-s-k-y—was the person in whose 
name, the person to whom, cabin A—131 was assigned ? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You did know that? 

Mr. Stncer. I had made inquiries of the assistant purser who lo- 
cated the staff captain for me, as to who occupied A-131. He told me 
A. Koryakovsky occupies that room, that he is a secretary to another 

tussian official who occupied a first class stateroom, A—104, and whose 
name is Grubiakov. 

Mr. Morris. V-a-s-i-l-l-i-f G-r-u-b-y-a-k-o-v? 

Mr. Srnger. My spelling is G-r-u-b-i-a-k-o-v, and that is all I know 
about him. 

Mr. Morris. Koryakovsky is the secretary to Grubyakov? 

Mr. Stncer. According to the assistant purser. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have ascertained that Vasillif 
Grubyakov is a counselor with the Soviet United Nations delegation. 

Now, Mr. Singer, one other thing: Did you have instructions— 
your instructions that you said you received at 2 o’clock—were they 
explicit that this child should be taken off the vessel by all means? 

Mr. Stnoer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. He has testified to that. His orders were to re- 
move the child; is that not correct? 

Mr. Stncer. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. At this time, I have no more questions of the witness. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Sourwine? 

Mr. Sourwine. At the outset of your testimony, you spoke of hav- 
ing received orders from your superiors. From whom did that order 
or those orders come? 

Mr. Srtncer. My immediate superior is Russell Danielson. He 
verbally gave me instructions to proceed to the Queen Mary. 

Mr. oes. It was Mr. Daniel who gave you the order to re- 
move the child? 

Mr. Srxcer. Danielson. 

Mr. Sourwine. Danielson. 

Mr. Srneoer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. When you first interviewed Mr. Chwostow, did you 
talk to him only through Solomatin, that is, only through the inter- 
preter that you had pressed into service? 

Mr. Suncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you hear him speak any English, Chwostow? 

Mr. Srycer. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You made a statement that you had a second duty, 
to wit, to determine in a superficial sort of way whether Mr. Chwo- 
stow was being coerced into departing. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Srncaer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Danielson give you instructions respecting 
that second duty ? 

Mr. Stncer. None other than that, if we know any alien who is be- 
ing coerced into leaving the United States, it is our duty to remove 
said person. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, who told you you were to make that deter- 
mination in a sort of superficial sort of way ? 

Mr. Stncer. Mr. Danielson told me, because the Service had already 
interviewed Chwostow, and aparently was satisfied that he was not 
leaving under coercion. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In other words, Mr. Danielson told you that your 
investigation in that regard, with respect to coercion, that is, need 
be only superficial because Immigration Service was already satisfied 
that he was leaving voluntarily ¢ 

Mr. Sincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. After you left the ship the first time, and called 
your office, with whom did you speak ? 

Mr. Sincer. Almanza Tripp, who is the deputy district director 
of the New York district of my Service. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did you ask him for further instructions? 

Mr. Stncer. No. He merely stated the child would have to come 
off the ship. 

Mr. SourwiNe. That was the second time you had been told that? 

Mr. Srneoer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Danielson had told you initially? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ask Mr. Tripp for help? 

Mr. Sincer. There was no need of asking for help then, because 
Mr. Tripp told me that Mr. Werner, a matron, and inspectors, had 
already left the building on their way to the Queen Mary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, after Mr. Werner and those other bureau 
people—Service people, I beg your pardon—arrived, who was in 
charge of the augmented party? Was Mr. Werner the senior officer 
present ? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he go aboard the vessel ? 

Mr. Srncer. No, not then. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Among those aboard the vessel, who was the senior 
officer? Was it yourself? 

Mr. Singer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You were, then, in charge of the party on board the 
vessel ; is that right? 

Mr. Srneer. I would say so. 

Mr. Sourwine. When Mr. Werner arrived, did he give you any in- 
ENA or change any instructions which had already been given 

ou 
Mr. Stncer. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Sourwtne. You spoke of the fact that the staff captain at one 
time was awaiting word from higher up. Who would have been 
higher up than the staff captain aboard that vessel ? 

r. Sincer. The Cunard Line representative ashore. I might say 
his name would be either—Mr. Borer would be the general manager 
of the line. 

Mr. Morris. B-o-r-a-h? 

Mr. Srncer. B-o-r-e-r. 
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Mr. Sourwrne. Did the staff captain receive word from Mr. Borer, 
to your knowledge? 

Mr. Sincer. I do not know what happened. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did the staff captain receive word from higher 
authority, so far as you know? 

Mr. Stncer. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether the staff captain made any 
effort to contact the captain ? 

Mr. Srncer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sourwine. Who was in charge of that vessel at the time it was 
still tied up at the pier that was about to depart? Who was the 
highest sighbstty in charge of the vessel, the captain or Mr. Borer? 

Mr. Srncer. The captain would be in charge if he were aboard, and 
the next officer in charge in his absence, would have been the staff 
captain. 

Mr. SourwiNne. Do you know whether the captain was aboard ? 

Mr. Srxcer. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you make any effort to determine ? 

Mr, Srnoer. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you contact Mr. Borer or make any effort to 
do so? 

Mr. Srncer. No. I knew that Mr. Werner was ashore and taking 
care of all the necessary loose ends. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, now, you have stated that Mr. Werner gave 
you no instructions and countermanded no instructions that you had. 
Did Mr. Werner tell you to take care of only a part of this mission, and 
that he would take care of the rest of it ? 

Mr. Stncer. No, no such conversation took place. 

Mr. Sourwine. You spoke of a conversation with the staff captain 
in which you and Mr. Solodiatin took part. You said that the captain 
did not want to take sides. 

Now, who were the sides? You, an official of an agency of the 
United States Government, properly identified to the captain, and in 
the performance of your duty; is that right ? 

Mr. Stncer. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. With a vessel in American waters. 

Mr. Sovrwine. The other person was Mr. Solomatin, who was a 
Russian consular official ; is that right? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, in your judgment, sir, what authority did 
the captain have to decide any issue in such a circumstance? He 
wasn’t in Russia, he was in American territorial waters, tied up to a 
pier in New York City. 

Mr. Srncer. The captain just didn’t want to take any sides in the 
matter. After all, the Cunard Line is in the shipping business, and 
they are interested in business. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did he say these things? 

Mr. Srncer. No, but he didn’t want to take sides unless the general 
manager told him what to do. 

However, I may add at this moment that in this said interview, the 
staff captain did say to the two gentlemen, Solomatin and Ekimov, 
he said, “You know, gentlemen, this is no different than if a police- 
man were to come up on board this ship and ask for a British member 
of the crew, I am going to take him off the ship.” He says, “I 
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wouldn’t interfere with that officer.” He said, ‘Perhaps the situations 
are not comparable.” He may have a criminal proceeding pending 
against the crew member, whereas this appears to him to be a civil 
proceeding. He did say that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you understand the captain, by saying that, 
to convey to you the intelligence that he would not interfere with 
you in the bp tarot of your duty ? 

Mr. Stncer. I would say so. 

Mr. Sourwrne. It had been established, had it not, to your satis- 
faction, that Chwostow and the child had gone into A-131? 

Mr. Sitnoer. Assuming that Mr. Brandt, the Look magazine re- 
porter, had factually given me what was what, I would assume that. 

Mr. Sourwinz. I said “to your satisfaction.” 

Mr. Srncer. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You believed him, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you thereafter give any instructions that the 
cabin be watched to prevent Mr. Chwostow and the child from leaving ? 

Mr. Stncer. I gave no such instructions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you take any steps to determine whether there 
was a rear door or another means of egress and ingress from the 
cabin ? 

Mr. Srncer. No, I did not question anyone aboard the vessel for a 
physical layout of that particular stateroom. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, at this 
time. 

Mr. Morris. I have one question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Had you ever on any other occasion been given the assignment of 
taking any person off a ship ? 

Mr. Stneer. This was my first such assignment. 

Mr. Morris. So you are not acquainted with what is the practice 
of your agency with respect to such a procedure? 

Mr. Srncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. You are not? 

Mr. Srncrr. No. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of the witness, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. There is no set procedure of the Immigration 
Department where you receive an order to remove an American citi- 
zen froma ship? It has never been done before, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Stncer. Oh, yes, we have a definite procedure. 

Senator Jenner. What is the procedure ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, at this time may I say that in calling 
this particular witness today, we have stated to the Immigration 
Service that he was going to be called, not to be asked about the gen- 
eral regulations, of which he may not be the most competent witness 
to testify, but as to the particular facts that he encountered at that 
time. 

There is one difficulty, if you have a man of the standing of Mr. 
Singer to testify on the overall regulations, that he is not the most 
competent. And that point was expressly brought up with the 
Immigration people when the thing came up, and 

Senator Jenner. Where are you going to get that information 
from ? 

Mr. Morris. We can ask higher authority, Senator. 
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Senator Jenner. I am puzzled. I want the higher authority. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of this witness, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I think Mr. Brandt would be the best witness 
to call next. 

Senator Jenner. All right. 

Mr. Brandt, will you come forward ? 

Do you swear that the testimony given in this hearing will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Branpr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CARL D. BRANDT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and address to the 
reporter ¢ 

Mr. Branpr. Carl D. Brandt, Look magazine, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Mr. Morris. I see. You are a reporter with Look magazine! 

Mr. Branpr. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you been with Look magazine? 

Mr. Branpr. About 6 months. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you been a reporter ? 

Mr. Branpr. Oh, off and on for 5 years. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Brandt, were you on the Queen Mary on 
October 3, 1956? 

Mr. Branopr. I was. 

Mr. Morris. Were you at cabin C-55, which was the cabin assigned 
to Alexei Chwostow and Tanya Romanow / 

Mr. Branpr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Did you see Chwostow, the infant Tanya, and any- 
one else, come out of cabin C—55 ? 

Mr. Branvr. No. 

Mr. Morris. Did you or have you seen—would you know Chwostow 
if you saw him? 

Mr. Branoprt. I would. 

Mr. Morris. Did you see Chwostow and Tanya Romanow at any 
time subsequent to the time that they left C—55 ¢ 

Mr. Branor. I did. 

Mr. Morris. What did you see? 

Mr. Branpr. Well, at about 45 minutes after they disappeared, I 
had been looking around the boat for them and looking around for 
my photographer, and by accident I was coming down the stairs onto 
A deck, I saw Chwostow, carrying the little girl, with two Russians; 
at that time, I knew neither of them. 

Mr. Morris. You knew neither of them ? 

Mr. Branor. I knew neither of them, but they were Russian-looking 
people. I followed them, and they went into cabin A-131. 

r. Morris. Mr. Brandt, I offer you a photograph, and ask you 
if the person pictured there is one of the persons you saw accompany- 
ing Alexei Chwostow and Tanya Romanow into cabin A-131? 

{r. Branpr. He was. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have shown the witness a photograph 

of Mr. Ekimov. 
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Now, did you see them come out of the cabin ? 

Mr. Branpr. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this witness was asked to testify here today 
on that one particular fact which he did experience firsthand, As 
you know, it is an important fact in this particular case. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Brandt, after you saw Mr. Chwostow and the 
little girl go into the cabin, did you impart to anyone the information 
that they had gone into that particular cabin ? 

Mr. Branpr. I did. I went immediately to C-55. I met several of 
the uniformed inspectors on the way, told them what I had seen, and 
then told Mr. Singer when I arrived at the cabin. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Brandt, on behalf of the committee, we have 
learned of your activity in this case, and as one American to another, 
I want to thank you for the enterprise you have shown in this very 
important matter. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. 

Mr. Werner, will you come forward, please? Will you raise your 
hand to be sworn ? 

Senator Jenner. Do you swear the testimony given in this hearing 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Werner. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL G. WERNER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Werner, will you give your name and address to 
the reporter ¢ 

Mr. Werner. Paul G. Werner, W-e-r-n-e-r. I live at 68 East 86th 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Werner. I am with the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice in the New York office. I have the position of Chief of the Exami- 
nations Branch. 

Mr. Morris. And how long have you been in the Immigration 
Service ? 

Mr. Werner. I have been in the Immigration Service, that is, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, since 1919, with the exception of 
11% years. 

Mr. Morris. I see. And you are about to retire, are you not, Mr. 
Werner? You have served your full term? 

Mr. Werner. Yes, I have had 42 years of service with the Govern- 
ment in various branches. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you assigned to the case of Tanya Romanow ? 

Mr. Werner. I was. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us of your experiences in carrying out the 
assignment, from the time you received your first instruction to the 
incident’s termination ? ' 

Mr. Werner. It covers quite a period of time. I don’t know how 
af ig want to go back. I sta on September 24 on this case. 

r. Morris. Tell us what your first instruction was, Mr. Werner. 

Mr. Werner. On ene 24, I received information that a 
man by the name of Alexander Chwostow was arranging to depart 
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on the Queen Mary on October 3. I was given a Philadelphia address. 

I at once telephoned to our Philadelphia office, and gave them this 
information ; and they later called back and told me that the man had 
gone over to New Jersey. 

So we got in touch with our Newark office, and they found this man 
at Passaic, N. J., where they interviewed him on September 26. 

At that time, he had with him his child, Tanya—that is a nickname 
for Tatiana—and he was interviewed by one of our officers from the 
Newark office, with our own interpreter. And he testified at that 
time that he was going back to Russia, not under any coercion what- 
soever, but that he had a mother 90 years of age over there who was 
urging him to come back. He had two sisters, he had a half-brother, 
and he had a son by a previous marriage, 17 years of age, there. 

These facts were all reported to our central office. The instructions 
then were that we uiould not interfere with the departure of the 
man and the child. 

I had arranged to have a party of men at the Queen Mary on Octo- 
ber 3 at the time embarkation started. However, on October 3, I was 
told—this was about 1:15 p. m.—I was told that we now had received 
instructions to prevent the departure of the girl at any cost; that the 
men that I had detailed to cover the work at the Queen Mary had been 
called up, asked to report to our main office to discuss the case with 
Mr. Tripp, and that arrangements had been made for a matron to be 
brought up from 641 Washington Street, another one of our offices; 
and that I, with the two inspectors—they were Mr. Guthrie and Mr. 
Ashton—were to go down to the vessel. That arrangements had been 
made for a car to take there at 3 o’clock. 

When I learned that these people who were to cover the departure 
of the Queen Mary were being brought up to our office, I called Mr. 
Danielson and asked him to change those instructions. These two 
officers had been working on the Saturnia, inspecting incoming passen- 
cers, and that ship was berthed just a short distance from the Queen 
Mary. 

Mr. Danielson called me back and told me that it was too late to 
reach those two officers, because they were already on their way up to 
70 Columbus Avenue. So I asked Mr. Danielson to find someone else 
to send down. 

He at first told me there was no one available, it was a busy inspec- 
tion day, but finally he says, “Yes; here is Mr. Singer.” So Mr. 
Singer was sent down. 

That was then about 2 o’clock when those instructions were given 
to me by Mr. Danielson to have Mr. Singer go to the Queen Mary and 
to prevent the departure, preferably the embarkation, of the child at 
any cost. 

I also called Church World Services. I had previously been in 
touch with them, because Church World Services had sponsored 
Chwostow when he came to the United States, and I asked whether 
Church World Services would have a representative at the boat, and 
particularly would they have a Russian interpreter there. 

I spoke to Mr. Elliott. Mr. Elliott told me that they would be 
there, but that the Russian interpreter might be delayed, his appear- 
ance might be delayed for some time. 

I thereupon went to our own interpreting unit and found our Rus- 
sian interpreter was not—was out of the building, so I found one.of 
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; our officers, a Mr. Zajac, Z-a-j-a-c, who has a working knowledge of 
] Russian, and I joined him to our party. 
I had also arranged to have our matron appeer immediately from 
641 Washington Street instead of at 3 o’clock, because I wanted to get 
. down to the boat as fast as I could. 
. However, we could not get away from the office until just about 
3 o’clock. The car was in front of the building, and the car took our 
; matron, Mrs. McLaughlin, took the three immigrant inspectors, Mr. 
Ashton, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Zajac, and myself to the pier. 
7 We reached the pier about 3:15 p.m. At the pier, at the entrance 
’ to the gangway for tourist passengers, I found Mr. Singer, with two 
? other individuals. Mr. Singer introduced me to Mr. Solomatin, and 
: = told me, Mr. Singer, about his talk with Chwostow on the Queen 
ary. 
, I was not introduced to the other individual at that time. As a 
matter of fact, I never was introduced to him. 
: Mr. Morris. Excuse me just a minute, Mr. Werner. 
1 (Witness is shown a photograph. ) 
. Mr. Werner. This picture is a very close resemblance to the man 
; who was with Solomatin, but I would say that the man I saw with 
. Solomatin was probably a few years older than this man. 
. Mr. Morris. I would like to point out, Mr. Werner, that this pic- 
: ture was taken in 1952. 
Mr. Werner. I see. 
Mr. Morris. Do you think that was the gentleman who was with 
Mr. Solomatin ? 
, Mr. Werner. I should say it was. I will say this: That the gen- 
tleman I saw, his face has either freckles or pimples or blotches on it. 
' You can’t mistake him if you see him. 
Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Werner. 
; Mr. Chairman, this photograph which I have just shown Mr. Wer- 
ner was the photograph I have shown to the other witnesses, and was 
the photograph of Mr. Ekimov. 
Proceed. 
Mr. Werner. Mr. Singer reported to me the conversation he had 
; on board the boat, and I again stated that our instructions were to 
remove the child at any cost. Mr. Solomatin protested. And I, 
however, stated to Mr. Singer and your officers that we should go 
aboard the boat and locate Chwostow and the child. 
They went aboard the boat. I established telephone communica- 
tion with my office, Mr. Tripp. 
Incidentally, Mr. Solomatin had stated that if the child did not 
— that Chwostow would not depart. We had no objection to 
that. 
| The four immigration officers, that is, Mr. Singer, Mr. Guthrie, 
Mr. Ashton, and Mr. Zajac, went aboard the vessel to attempt to lo- 


cate the child and Chwostow. And some time thereafter, Mr. Singer 
reported to me that they were unable to locate these two people. 
asked Mr, Singer to enlist the aid of the Cunard people on board 
the ship, and I talked to some of the men there on the pier. I finally 
got Captain Kite, who is the marine engineer in charge of the pier. 
e went aboard the ship, that is, Captain Kite and another Cunard 
employee, a pier employee. I did not get his name. And we went to 
C-55, cabin C-55, first. 
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And I found Mr. Elliott, of Church World Services, in that cabin, 
_ he told me that they had located the child, the child was in cabin 
A-131. 

We thereupon proceeded to cabin A-131, and I found Mr. Brandt 
outside the door, with Mr. Zajac, one of my inspectors. I was told 
that Mr. Ashton had gone, that is, Inspector Ashton, had gone into 
that cabin shortly after Mr. Brandt had reported to him that this 
child was in the cabin. 

Mr. Morris. You say you were told that Inspector Ashton had gone 
into A-131? 

Mr. Werner. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who told you that? 

Mr. Werner. Mr. Ashton, he went in, but Mr. Zajac told me that 
Mr. Ashton had gone in. Zajac was there on guard. 

I then proceeded with this Cunard employee, and we went to prob- 
ably about five cabins occupied, that were supposed to be occupied, by 

tussians, but we did not find Chwostow nor the child. 

Mr. Kite, in the meantime, stated that he wanted to get a list of 
all of the cabins that were occupied by Russians on board this ship. 

At the same time, Mr. Kite suggested that as time was passing very 
rapidly, that we arrange to have our officers ride the ship down the 
bay and have them taken off at quarantine, which is about 7 miles 
down, or at Ambrose Lighthouse, which is farther out, by Coast Guard 
cutter. 

I went to Mr. Kite’s office on the pier, and I called Mr. Tripp and 
asked Mr. Tripp to arrange for a Coast Guard cutter to pick off our 
men, take our men off the Queen Mary, and those arrangements were 
made. 

Mr. Tripp, however, instructed me, Mr. Singer, and the matron to 
return to the office, 70 Columbus Avenue. 

Now, the men rode this ship down the bay. They had the numbers 
of 13 cabins on board the Queen Mary that were occupied by Russians, 
and they visited everyone of those 13 cabins. They were accompanied 
by the staff captain of the ship, and by a master at arms. 

They also visited the public rooms on the ship, the play areas for 
children, the restrooms, and so forth, but they did not find Chwostow 
or the child anywhere. 

Senator Jenner. Why was the — permitted to sail when your 
orders were to specifically remove the child at all costs? 

Mr. Werner. While ides in Captain Kite’s office—— 

Senator Jenner. Who is Captain Kite, again ? 

Mr. Werner. He is a marine engineer in charge of the pier for the 
Cunard Line. 

Senator Jenner. All right. 

Mr. Morrts. He is an Englishman; is he? 

Mr. Werner. I imagine he is. 

The message was brought to me that we were to prevent the depar- 
ture of the ship. As I said, I had put in a call for Mr. Tripp at that 
time, and Mr. Tripp told me that the orders were changed. 

Senator Jenner. Did he say who changed the orders ? 

Mr. Werner. He did not. 

Senator Jenner. Do you know today who changed the orders? 

Mr. Werner. All I know is that Mr. Tripp was talking to Mr. Rud- 
nick, R-u-d-n-i-c-k, in the central office. 
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Senator Jenner. Then Mr. Tripp would know who changed the 
orders? 

Mr. Werner. I can hardly answer that, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. I say, he has never told you; therefore, you do not 
know ¢ 

Mr. Werner. No; I do not. 

Senator Jenner. Then Mr. Tripp is the man this committee wants 
to talk to. 

All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morris. One point, Senator. We have ascertained that the 
staterooms Mr. Werner had referred to were occupied partly, and the 
division is about half and half, partly by representatives of the 
U.S. S. R. to the United Nations, and partly by people assigned to 
the Embassy of the U.S. S. R. There seems to be an equal division 
between the two. 

Is that what you found, Mr. Werner? Have you looked into that? 

Mr. Werner. No; I did not. We were more interested in finding 
the child. 

Mr. Morris. You just know there were 13 cabins occupied by 
Russians ? 

Mr. Werner. We were given the numbers of those cabins, and were 
told these were Russians occupying those cabins. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, as I say, from our own inquiry we found half 
and half, U. N. people as well as Soviet Embassy’s. 

Proceed, Mr. Werner. 

Mr. Werner. That about covers the incidents, other than we went 
back, we went back to the office at 70 Columbus Avenue, and we waited 
around there until our men came back from the—who had followed 
the ship down the bay. 

I should add this, however, that we had one other officer on board 
that ship, because there were two other Russians who were departing 
on that vessel, and he was to cover their departures. When he com- 
mgs his mission, he joined our men in the search. His name is 

r. Soyk, S-o-y-k. So he also rode the Queen Mary down the harbor. 

Mr. Morris. I have no other questions of this witness, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. Do you have any questions, Mr. Sourwine? 

Mr. Sourwine. From whom did you receive your first instructions 
with respect to this matter of Chwostow and the little girl? 

_ Mr. Werner. Do you mean the original ones when we were going to 
just 

Mr, Sourwine. Yes. 

Mr. Werner. I got those instructions from Mr. Bouchard, B-o-u- 
c-h-a-r-d, who is in the central office. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, when you received instructions on the day 
that you visited the Queen Mary, from whom did you receive those in- 
structions ? 

Mr. Werner. I received those from Mr. Tripp. He is in our New 
York office. 

Mr. Sourwine. On that day, did you receive instructions from any- 
one other than Mr. Tripp? 

Mr. Werner. Mr. Shaughnessy was present. He is the district 
director, but Mr, Tripp was the executive officer. 

Mr. SourwIine. Mr. Shaughnessy was present at what time? 
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Mr. Werner. Mr. Shaughnessy, Mr. Tripp, and myself met in 
Mr. Shaughnessy’s office at about 1:15 p. m. on October 3. 

Mr. Sourwine. Was that the time at which you were told that the 
men you had stationed at the pier to guard the ship were to be re- 
turned to the office, leaving the ship unguarded ? 

Mr. Werner. No. Mr. Tripp did not know that I had made those 
arrangements, so he had instructed Mr. Danielson to have these two 
men come up to him, because he wanted to give them specific instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Danielson, to your knowledge, know that 
you had told these men to stay there and guard against the embarka- 
tion on the Queen Mary? 

Mr. Werner. Mr. Danielson knew it to this extent, that on Tues- 
day, October 2, when I told Mr. Danielson that we wanted to have 
Mr. Chwostow interviewed again at the time that he embarked on 
the Queen Mary, that I wanted to—I had also arranged with a Mr. 
Ching from Church World Services to be at that embarkation as 
well as the interpreter, and I told Mr. Danielson that I wanted to have 
the name of our officer with whom Mr. Ching and the interpreter 
would communicate when they reached the pier. 

And I also told Mr. Danielson that I wanted Mr. Guthrie to come 
to my office, as I wanted to give him personal instructions. 

Mr. Danielson then told me that “Mr. Guthrie is working on the 
Saturnia, and if you have him come up here to 70 Columbus Avenue, 
he will be too late for embarkation time.” 

So I changed my instructions and said, “Let him report at dockside 
of the Queen Mary directly from the Saturnia.” 

Mr. Sourwtne. Do you know now whether Mr. Danielson imparted 
similar information to Mr. Tripp when Mr. Tripp said to bring the 
men up to the office ? 

Mr. Werner. I do not, but I am quite certain he did not, because 
when I mentioned the matter to Mr. Tripp, Mr. Tripp just said, “Gee, 
that hadn’t occurred to me.” 

Mr. Sourwtne. Are you Mr. Danielson’s superior ? 

Mr. Werner. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrng. When you told him about the desire to have another 
check on whether Chwostow was leaving voluntarily, did you tell him 
it was to be a superficial check because you were already satisfied ? 

Mr. Werner. No, that was not exactly so. We were satisfied on the 
basis of the information which we had obtained by reason of that 
interview at Passaic on September 24, that there was no reason to 
question him any further. But I received information on October 2 
that changed the situation somewhat, and on the basis of that infor- 
mation which I received on October 2, I had again taken the matter 
up with our central office, and then it was determined that we should 
make a careful questioning of Chwostow again at the time that he 
boarded the vessel, that we were again to arrange to have the Church 
World Services representative there, and give Chwostow an oppor- 
tunity to make his choice. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Did you tell Mr. Danielson there was to be a care- 
ful questioning of Mr. Chwostow on this subject ? 

Mr. Werner. Yes, I did. That was the reason I wanted to talk to 
Guthrie on October 2. 
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Mr. Sourwine. And you did not tell Mr. Danielson it was to be a 
superficial check ? 

Mr. Werner. Oh, no. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, you said one of your men had gone into 
A-1381, and you said you knew it because another of your men had 
told you so; and the man who went in subsequently told you so; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Werner. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And you identified the man as Mr. Ashton. 

Mr. Werner. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know what Mr. Ashton found when he 
went into that room ? 

Mr. Werner. He found about 10 adults, and he found 1 child about 
7 years of age in the room. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Did he search the room carefully ? 

Mr. Werner. He looked through the room, but he didn’t go into the 
bathroom or 

Senator Jenner. Let me bring out a point right there. How long 
was it between the time that Mr. Brandt, the Look reporter, had told 
you this child was in A-131, before Mr. Ashton actually made this 
search ? 

Mr. Werner. Mr. Brandt told me that he had left the room for 
about 5 minutes. 

Senator Jenner. There was about a 5-minute lapse there, and either 
Mr. Ashton did not search the bathroom 

Mr. Werner. That’s right. 

Senator Jenner. So the child could have been in the bathroom ? 

Mr. Werner. It could have been in the bathroom, yes. 

Senator Jenner. All right. 

Mr. Sourwine. When the subject was broached to you of having 
your men ride the Queen Mary down the bay, did you have any 
option? Could you have said “No” to that? 

Mr. Werner. Oh, I could have said “No,” but it would have been a 
rather foolish thing to do. 

Senator Jenner. Why ? 

Mr. Werner. To refuse to let my men ride the ship down the bay 
to continue the search ? 

Senator JENNER. I misunderstood. 

Mr. Werner. Yes. Maybe I misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Sourwine. No. It wasa preliminary question. 

You had an option. You could have said “No” to it. You also 
could have the option of saying, “The ship does not leave until we 
find this little girl.” 

Mr. Werner. I did not have that authority. 

Mr. Sourwine. Because that authority had been withdrawn from 
you by instructions from a superior; is that right ? 

Mr. Werner. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Prior to the time that that authority had been 
withdrawn from you, would you have had the authority to say to the 
captain or the then commanding officer on that vessel that it was his 
responsibility to produce the little girl, and until he did, the vessel 
would stay in port ? 

Mr. Werner. No, I wouldn’t have that authority. 
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Senator Jenner. Who would have? 

Mr. Werner. That would have to come from central headquarters. 
I don’t know who would have that authority. 

Senator Jenner. I thought your orders were to remove the child 
at all costs. 

Mr. Werner. That is correct. 

Senator JENNER. Then why don’t you have the authority to prevent 
the sailing until you find the child or found the child ¢ 

Mr. Werner. Well, we have the matter of starting with the Com- 
missioner, really the Attorney General, all the way down to our 
lowest clerks, and we just have a chain of command there, and we 
operate pretty much under orders which we get out in the field. 

Senator Jenner. When your orders are to remove the little child 
at all costs, what does that encompass ? 

Mr. Werner. Well, to me it meant this: That we would find the 
child, and we would take that child off the vessel, and use whatever 
force was necessary to remove the child from the vessel. 

Senator Jenner. Well, one of your officers found the child on the 
vessel, but he didn’t take the child off. How do you interpret that? 

Mr. Werner. I can only interpret that this way: I think that I 
erred in not finding some additional men to send down with Mr. 
Singer originally. I think it was wrong to let him go down by him- 
self. Yet, on the spur of the moment, I did it; and on Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacking, I think I was wrong. 

Senator Jenner. But the order to prevent a vessel from sailing has 
to come from higher authority than your level of authority ? 

Mr. Werner. That is correct. Asa matter of fact, that would have 
to be done, also, through Customs. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Senator Jenner. I have no further questions. 

I want to state at this time that this matter is far from closed. 
Higher authority in this matter is going to have to be called before 
this committee. 

At the moment, however, the most shocking fact is a total failure 
of someone in our Government to use the legal powers they have. 
Now, these hearings have involved, among other things, the rights 
of a 214-year-old American citizen, Tanya Romanow. Her birth- 
right to grow up to be an American and to be the beneficiary of the 
blessings of our civilization is to me a precious thing. 

We believe these hearings have established a pattern of facts show- 
ing the newest and furthest Soviet excursion against human rights 
in its repatriation drive. This is the first time that the Soviet Union 
has attempted to assert its sovereignty by force over a United States 
citizen in the United States. 

The Soviets are extending their drive now to infants, 214-year-old 
children who cannot protect themselves. The United States should 
take a strong stand on this matter, because failure to do so would be 
taken as encouragement by the Soviets. 

The question of custody is now up to the British court as a result of 
the failure of our Government to properly assert their rights. I think 
that the situation should have called for the most dramatic kind of 
action by our agencies. 
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Particularly, the preventing of the sailing of the Queen Mary 
would have been such an act. By such a dramatic action we should 
have proclaimed to the world our zealousness in protecting our citizens 
from Soviet violence. 

If this is not done, the world will conclude that our State Depart- 
ment and our Government think this was proper activity on the part 
of a foreign delegate to the United Nations, and also the second 
secretary of the U. S. S. R. Embassy here in Washington. 

Again at this point, I shall recommend to the subcommittee that 
it renew its previously announced recommendation that Mr. Ekimov 
and the second secretary of the U. S. S. R. Embassy be ousted for 
their actions outside the scope of their authority. 

And, as acting chairman of this subcommittee, I want to find out 
who countermanded this order that these gentlemen have testified 
about this morning. I want this matter gone into thoroughly. 

After all, if the United States Government cannot protect United 
States citizens in its own territory, then what is the definition of 
sovereignty ? 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to call.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1956 


Unirep Strates SENATE, 
SuscomMitTree To INvEsrIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Securtry Act anp OTHER INTERNAL 
Security Laws or THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Jenner. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine, asso- 
ciate counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, director of research. 

Senator Jenner. The committee will come to order. 

Call the first witness. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, yesterday we had testimony from Carl 
Brandt, a Look reporter. Carl Brandt testified under oath that he 
saw Konstantin Ekimov, the first secretary of the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations, take Tanya Romanow, an American citizen, 
from stateroom C-55 to stateroom A~131. 

Now, that was at a time after the United States immigration 
authorities had notified the Soviet representatives aboard the ship 
that she was an American citizen and that she was departing unlaw- 
fully from the country. 

ow, in connection with that particular hearing, Senator, you said 
yesterday you would like the staff to have here this morning those 
witnesses from the Immigration Service, competent witnesses from 
the Immigration Service, who could tell us why an order, which 
appeaxed in the testimony yesterday, which would have prevented the 
Gudea Mary from sailing while this illegal act was being performed— 
you asked the staff to produce those witnesses who could testify as to 
what happened to that particular order. 

We have here this morning three competent witnesses from the 
Immigration Service. Mr. James L. Hennessy is the ranking officer. 
He is the executive assistant to Commissioner Swing. We have Mr. 
Edward Rudnick, who is a Deputy Commissioner in charge of the 
Immigration Section. And then we have Mr. Tripp, Almanza Tripp, 
who was the Deputy Commissioner in New York. These three have 
 horensr knowledge of this particular order, Senator, and they are 
1ere prepared to testify this morning. 

Senator Jenner. Which witness would you want to take first? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Hennessy, the ranking officer, 

Senator Jenner. Come forward, 
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Do you swear the testimony given at this hearing will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hennessy. I do. 

Senator Jenner. Be seated. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES L. HENNESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE COMMISSIONER, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Hennessy, will you give your name and address 
to the reporter, please ? 

Mr. Hennessy. James L. Hennessy, 119 D Street NE., Washington, 
D. C., which is the office address. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your business or profession, Mr. 
Hennessy ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. I am a career Government employee, occupying 
the position of executive assistant to the Commissioner, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you held that position, Mr. Hennessy ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Two years. 

Mr. Morris. I see. And you are fully conversant with all the 
functions and duties of that particular office ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, are you prepared to testify this morning, Mr. 
Hennessy, in connection with, one, an order transmitted from the 
Commissioner’s office to the immigration people in New York to 
prevent the sailing of the Queen Mary on the one hand, and to remove 
the child from the ship; and, on the other hand, a countermanding 
of that order? 

Those are the facts that have appeared during the testimony which 
has been taken here during the past few days. 

Mr. Hennessy. I am prepared to testify in connection with both 
orders, though not in the manner in which you have characterized 
them. 

Mr. Morris. Notinthemanner. All right. 

In the first place, was an instruction issued to the immigration 
office in New York to take Tanya Romanow off the Queen Mary? 

Mr. Hennessy. The instruction was issued to the Immigration 
Service office in New York to prevent the departure of Tanya Roma- 
now from the United States. She was a citizen of the United States, 
and was not in possession of a passport. 

Mr. Morris. When was that order transmitted ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. That order was transmitted to the district office 
in New York at approximately 12:15 p. m. the day of the departure 
of the vessel. 

Mr. Morris. October 3? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. 12: 15 p.m. on October 3? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Who transmitted the order? Who initiated the order, 
I should say ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. The order was initiated by Commissioner Swing, 
who was informed at approximately noontime that day, in my pres- 
ence, that the alien father and a United States citizen child daughter 
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were departing the Queen Mary that afternoon, and the Commissioner 
personally directed, in my presence, Mr. Rudnick to order the New 
York office to prevent the departure of that child, and to satisfy 
themselves in the case of the alien father that he was departing 
voluntarily and without threat or coercion. 

The order was more detailed than that. The office was directed to 
have a female employee present to act as a matron for this child, to 
keep the child in her custody until the appropriate State or city 
authorities could be notified, and to hold the child in a hotel until 
the arrangements for the assumption of such custody could be worked 
out. 

The instructions further were that if the father wanted to depart, 
the child was nevertheless not to be permitted to depart, but be 
turned over to this matron. If the father, with full knowledge of 
those facts, elected not to depart, then both of them were to—— 

Mr. Morris. Was that an unconditional order? Was that order— 
did that order direct the immigration authorities in New York to 
take the child off at all costs, or was there some kind——— 

Mr. Hennessy. To prevent the departure of the child on the Queen 
Mary at all costs. 

Mr. Morris. There was no condition put on it ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I know of no other limitation or restrictions put 
on that. 

Mr. Morris. You say there were no other limitations or conditions 
imposed; it was an absolute order ? 

r. Hennessy. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, was that order transmitted to 
the immigration authorities in New York? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Morris. There was a second order that has appeared in the 
testimony here, and that order directed the immigration authorities 
in New York to prevent the sailing of the Queen Mary. Do you know 
about that order ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what you know about the initiation 
of that order ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. May I refresh my recollection from some notes that 
I had prepared last evening in anticipation of this? 

Senator Jenner. Surely. 

Mr. Hennessy. Thank you, Senator. 

After the instruction that I have previously referred to had been 
relayed to New York, the next piece of information received in the 
central office in Washington was that it had been reported from the 
Cunard pier that the officer who had been sent to the pier had the 
child. is was received in the central office approximately 4 o’clock. 

Twenty minutes to thirty minutes thereafter, Mr. Rudnick informed 
me that. Deputy District Director Tripp in New York had called him 
and reported that he had just received another call from dockside, in- 
dicating that they had lost the child. 

I directed Mr. Rudnick to find out from New York what the first 
report. had meant, where the child—whether the child had been in 
our custody, if at all, and where, and to have the New York office 
request the customs service in New York to withhold clearance of 
the vessel, which I was informed was scheduled to depart at 5 p. m. 
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This direction was given to Mr. Rudnick at approximately 4:35, and 
was relayed by him to New York within a minute or so thereafter. 

Mr. Morris. This order which you initiated, you say 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). Was imparted to Mr. Rudnick for trans- 
mission to the New York office? 

Mr. Hennessy. To the New York office, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morris. That the Queen Mary sailing should be stopped ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Sir, I must put it in the language of the order. 

Mr. Morris. What was that? 

Mr. Hennessy. That the New York office be directed to request 
the Customs Service in New York to withhold clearance of the Queen. 

Mr. Morris. What happened to that order? 

Mr. Hennessy. Subsequently, but before 5 p. m., in the office of Mr. 
Rudnick, I was present in that office when he was informed that 
the ship would not leave until 5:30, I do not know the reason for 
the delay, whether it was as a result of the order or not, and that 
we had additional officers at the dock who could ride down with the 
vessel to the place where it would discharge its pilot. 

I thereupon directed Mr. Rudnick to have someone accompany the 
ship that far, and to have all concerned report back to the district 
office in New York that night, and have statements taken from them 
so that we might learn what had occurred. 

At that particular time, our information was uncertain and vague. 
And he was directed to obtain a statement from the officers. And, 
third, to withdraw, if it had already been made, the request of the 
Customs Service to withhold clearance. 

That was my direction to Mr. Rudnick in Mr. Rudnick’s office, 
which he relayed to the New York office thereupon. 

Mr. Morris. Now, that was a revision of your previously promul- 
gated order; is that right? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us why you altered the nature of that 
order? You say, Mr. Hennessy, you initiated this order. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. The order was based on the following, 
there are a number of reasons. I will list them, not necessarily in the 
order of priority; at the time they occurred to me, they probably 
did not occur in the order of priority. 

First, a review of the section of the act by me, following the initial 
order, related ——— 

Mr. Morris. When you say the “act,” what act do you mean? 

Mr. Hennessy. The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, more 
specifically, when I refer to the section, section 215 thereof; the re- 
lated statutes and the regulations satisfied me that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service had no authority to direct the vessel not 
to sail or to request the Customs Service so to direct. 

Additionally, I had obtained 2 additional hours because the sailing 
was postponed from 5 to 5:30, and an additional hour and a half 
when the vessel would be going down to the pilot-discharge point. 

Third, I had no definite information that the child had ever in 
fact been on board that vessel. I am positioning myself now as of 
that time, a little before 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

And fourth, I assumed that the Cunard Line and its responsible 
officials of the Queen Mary had been informed that this child was a 
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citizen of the United States, that this child did not have a passport, 
that this child was not permitted to depart the United States without 
a passport, that any person attempting to transport such a person in 
violation of that section of law was equally a violator of the law; and 
that, finally, among the other penalties imposed for such violation 
was a forfeiture to the United States of any vessel concerned in such 
violation. 

I had assumed that this information was conveyed to the Cunard 
Line and the officers of the Queen Mary, and it was at that time beyond 
my comprehension if that had been done, with the possibility of for- 
feiture of the Queen Mary, there could have been the most remote 
possibility that the Cunard Line would not in fact have turned that 
child over to us if it was on board. 

Mr. Morris. Let me see if I understand the reasons. 

Mr. Hennessy. Those were the reasons. 

Mr. Morris. May I break in at this point, in the interest of clarity ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Is it your contention that you, knowing the substance 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, section 215—now, Sen- 
ator, may I at this point introduce this into the record ¢ 

Senator Jenner. It may go into the record and become a part of it. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


TRAVEL CONTROL OF ALIENS AND CITIZENS IN TIME OF WAR OR NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


Sec 215 (a) When the United States is at war or during the existence of any 
national emergency proclaimed by the President, or, as to aliens, whenever there 
exists a state of war between or among two or more states, and the President 
shall find that the interests of the United States require that restrictions and 
prohibitions in addition to those provided otherwise than by this section be im- 
posed upon the departure of persons from and their entry into the United 
States, and shall make public proclamation thereof, it shall, until otherwise 
ordered by the President or the Congress, be unlawful— 

(1) for any alien to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from or 
enter the United States except under such reasonable rules, regulations, 
and orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President 
may prescribe ; 

(2) for any person to transport or attempt to transport from or into the 
United States another person with knowledge or reasonable cause to believe 
that the departure or entry of such other person is forbidden by this section ; 

(3) for any person knowingly to make any false statement in an applica- 
tion for permission to depart from or enter the United States with intent 
to induce or secure the granting of such permission either for himself or 
for*enother ; 

(4) for any person knowingly to furnish or attempt to furnish or assist 
in furnishing to another a permit or evidence of permission to depart or 
enter not issued and designated for such other person’s use ; 

(5) for any person knowingly to use or attempt to use any permit or 
evidence of permission to depart or enter not issued and designated for 
his use; 

(6) for any person to forge, counterfeit, multilate, or alter, or cause or 
procure to be forged, counterfeited, multilated, or altered, any permit 
or evidence of permission to depart from or enter the United States; 

(7) for any person knowingly to use or attempt to use or furnish to 
another for use any false, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered per- 
mit, or evidence of permission, or any permit or evidence of pefmission 
which, though originally valid, has become or been made void or invalid. 

(b) After such proclamation as is provided for in subsection (a) has been 
made and published and while such proclamation is in force, it shall, except 
as otherwise provided by the President, and subject to such limitations and 
exceptions as the President may authorize and prescribe, be unlawful for any 
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citizen of the United States to depart from or enter, or attempt to depart from 
or enter, the United States unless he bears a valid passport. 

(c) Any person who shall willfully violate any of the provisions of this section, 
or of any order or proclamation of the President promulgated, or of any permit, 
rule, or regulation issued thereunder, shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $5,000, or, if a natural person, imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both; and the officer, director, or agent of any corporation who knowingly 
participates in such violation shall be punished by like fine or imprisonment, 
or both; and any vehicle, vessel, or aircraft together with its appurtenances, 
equipment, tackle, apparel, and furniture, concerned in any such violation, 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 

(d) The term “United States” as used in this section includes the Canal 
Zone, and all territory and waters, continental or insular, subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. The term “person” as used in this section shall be 
deemed to mean any individual, partnership, association, company, or other 
incorporated body of individuals, or corporation, or body politic. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be construed to entitle an alien to whom 
a permit to enter the United States has been issued to enter the United States, 
if, upon arrival in the United States, he is found to be inadmissible under any 
of the provisions of this Act, or any other law, relating to the entry of aliens 
into the United States. 

(f) The revocation of any proclamation, rule, regulation, or order issued in 
pursuance of this section shall not prevent prosecution for any offense com- 
mitted, or the imposition of any penalties or forfeitures, liability for which was 
incurred under this section prior to the revocation of such proclamation, rule, 
regulation, or order. 

(g) Passports, visas, reentry permits, and other documents required for entry 
under this Act may be considered as permits to enter for the purposes of this 
section. 

Mr. Morris. This provides, among other things, Senator, that after 
a proclamation by the President, which proclamation was issued on 
December 17, 1953, relating to control of persons leaving or entering 
the U nited States, after the i issuance of such a pr oclamation, which 
was in fact issued, it shall be unlawful for any citizen of the United 
States to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from or enter the 
United States unless he bears a valid passport. 

Tt goes on to provide, in subsection (c), that any vehicle, vessel, or 
aircraft, aniong others, concerned in such violation, shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 

Now, having that in mind, Mr. Hennessy, you assumed that because 
the Queen Mary would have been subject to forfeiture if, in fact, it 
had the child aboard, and had been notified by the Immigration 
authorities that a person was leaving the United States under ‘unl: aw- 
ful cireumstances, that, therefore, you assumed that those circum- 
stances could not have prevailed, and therefore you revoked the 
order ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. I assumed that the—I am sorry. 

Mr. Morrts. That is all right. 

Mr. Hennessy. I assumed that all of this information, including 
the statute which you have just read, had been conveyed to the officers 
of the Queen Mary, that they had been told that it was possible that 
their vessel would be forfeited if they knowingly, in the language of 
the statute, knew or had reason to believe that. this citizen was being 
taken out of the United States in violation of law. If they had been 
informed of that and, additionally, informed of the penalty, it passed 
my comprehension that the Cunard Line would not have exhausted 
every possible effort, in the light of the possible loss of the Queen 
Mary to the United States, to have uncovered that child if it in fact 

was aboard. 
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Mr. Morris. And that was the basis for your revoking it ? 

Mr. Hennessy. That was one of the bases. 

The first one, I think, 1 had indicated was that we had no authority 
in statute, in law, to withhold a clearance. 

Mr. Morris. Well, the fact of the matter is, Mr. Hennessy, if you 
had the right to bring about forfeiture to the United States of ‘the 
Queen Mary, certs tinly you would have had authority, would you not, 
to keep the vessel in the port ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I do not think that that follows, sir, and I—may I 
read the part of section 215 (c), all of it? You had read the con- 
cluding one. 

Mr. Morris. By all means, Mr. Hennessy. 

Mr. Hennessy (reading) : 

Any person who shall willfully violate any of the provisions of this section, or 
of any order or proclamation of the President promulgated, or of any permit, 
rule, or regulation issued thereunder, shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $5,000, or, if a natural person, imprisoned for not more than 5 years, or 
both; and the officer, director, or agent of any corporation who knowingly 
participates in such violation shall be punished by like fine or imprisonment, or 
both; and any vehicle, vessel, or aircraft together with its appurtenances con- 
cerned in such violation, shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Senator Jenner. Has any action been taken against the officials of 
the Cunard Line or any action of forfeiture been taken ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Shortly after this event and following the interro- 
gation of the persons concerned in the office of the district director in 
New York, to which I had previously adverted, that evening, I con- 
veyed that ‘infor mation to the Commissioner, who directed that a full- 
scale investigation of what was labeled a “fiasco” be conducted forth- 
with. And we are still in the process of conducting that investigation 
to see whether the facts warrant the institution of proceedings against 
the Cunard Line or this vessel. 

Senator Jenner. You mean the investigation—this is October 24, I 
believe—has not been completed yet? 

Mr. Hennessy. It has not Span completed yet, sir. 

Senator Jenner. What is holding it up? 

Mr. Hennessy. I have no personal knowledge of that, 

Senator Jenner. Who is in charge of that investigat ion ? 

Mr. Hennessy. The investigation is being conducted by the Field 
Inspections and Examinations Division of our central office. 

Benatar JENNER. Have you inquired when they expect to complete 
their investigation ? 

Mr. Hennessy. They have been directed to have the report in the 
Commissioner’s office before the close of business tomorrow. 

Senator Jenner. Before the close of business tomorrow ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Hennessy, you mentioned or you used the word 
“fiasco.” Who characterized that as a “fiasco”? 

Mr. Hennessy. The fact that the Commissioner had directed that 
this child be prevented from departing the United States at 12: 15, 
I believe that is a couple of hours before the gangways are even placed 
on the dock for persons to board the vessel, and it was within a mat- 
ter of 8 or 9 blocks of the New York office, and the instruction was 
unqualified, subsequently to learn that the child was in fact upon that 
vessel, I would characterize it as a fiasco. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Hennessey, we had testimony yesterday that Mr. 
Jacob Singer, of your New York office, did inform Captain Law, I 
think he is the staff captain of the Queen Mary, of the circumstances 
surrounding this departure of the little girl. Now, he testified that 
he explained in the presence of Captain Law and in the presence of 
Konstantin Ekimoy and Mr. Solomatin, his contention that this child 
was an American citizen. 

Now, do you consider that that, his imparting, the imparting on his 
part of the that particular knowledge to Captain Law, was sufficient 
authority to serve notice on the Cunard Line that an illegal act was 
being performed, and that the vessel was being a party to that illegal 
act ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. It would be my belief that such a person was an ap- 
propriate agent of the corporation or of the vessel to receive such 
notice. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Hennessy, do you feel that had you known 
ali the facts which have subsequently, at least, been brought out in 
our record, — in your own investigation, would you have counter- 
manded—lI use the word because it has been used here—the order di- 
recting customs to deny clearance to the Queen Mary? 

Mr. Hennessy. In all—yes, I must say that I would have, unless I 
had found that I had some statutory authority therefor. 

Mr. Morris. And you felt that section 215 did not—— 

Mr. Hennessy. I feel that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which is, in other sections of the law, given specific authority 
to withhold clearance, did not have authority to withhold such a 
clearance or to request such an order in this instance. 

The responsibility for issuing that order and its revocation is solely 
mine, and I have given you the reasons why I withdrew it. 

Senator Jenner. It is part of the duty of this committee to inquire 
into the laws of this country, as to whether or not they are satisfactory, 
and so forth. From what you have testified to here under oath, I be- 
lieve you are telling this committee that the law should be strength- 
ened, then, in this respect; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hennessy. In my opinion, the law was adequate to have coped 
with this situation if the officers had done what I had reasonably ex- 
ected would have been done upon receipt of the Commissioner’s order. 
I am not 

Senator Jenner. In other words, you do not think the law should 
be strengthened to prevent the sailing of a ship from waters of this 
country where an American citizen is aboard, illegally being trans- 
ported ¢ 5 

Mr. Hennessy. Sir, in response to that question, I don’t believe 
there should be any possibility, by any way of interpreting a statute, 
that any individual should be allowed to be taken out of the United 
States in violation of law. 

Senator Jenner. Then do you not think we ought to have some kind 
of a law to prevent the sailing of a ship where you know the law is 
being violated ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes; I do, personally. I speak only in my personal 
capacity. 

enator JENNER. That is my question. 
Mr. Hennessy. I am sorry, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sourwine may have some questions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hennessy, does the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service act on its own initiative, or as an agent of the State 
Department, in enforcing the law with respect to the nondeparture of 
American citizens not holding passports ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. We act as an agency of the Department of State 
under the regulations of the Department of State which were adopted 
by the proclamation of the President pursuant to section 215. 

Mr. Sourwine. As an agent of the Department of State in that re- 
gard, does the Service have authority to initiate action for the enforce- 
ment of that statute, or do you have to wait in a specific instance until 
the State Department has made some communication to you about that 
instance ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I would say, in response to that question, I am not 
precisely sure of the nature of the law, but I am sure that all doubts 
would be resolved in favor of our initiating action as soon as we 
learned of the possibility of a United States citizen departing in vio- 
lation of law. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You have in the past, on a number of occasions, pre- 
vented the departure of American citizens not holding passports? 
Mr. Hennessy. I cannot testify to that of my personal knowledge, 
sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You do not know of any ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I can testify that as of 9 o’clock this morning, three 
individuals, upon proper notice to the Cunard line that they were 
citizens of the United States departing without passports, were pre- 
vented from boarding the Queen Elizabeth, which is the action that I 
had assumed would have been taken in the earlier case. 

Mr. Sourwtne. I was inquiring as to whether you have knowledge 
of cases in the past, and prior to the Chwostow case, in which Ameri- 
can citizens not holding passports were prevented from departing. 

Mr. Hennessy. I have no specific knowledge of cases at this mo- 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have any knowledge of any interoffice or 
or intra-agency communications or instructions with respect to the 
handling of cases of this sort ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. I think the regulation is fairly explicit, with 
the one caveat that I mentioned, as to our authority on clearance, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hennessy, you mentioned the fact that Mr. 
Swing had instructed that a check be made on whether Mr. Chwostow 
was leaving voluntarily. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did he at the time he gave that instruction say 
that this was to be a superficial check ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I do not think that is a word that could lie in 
General Swing’s mouth with respect to any direction that he gave 
to an officer, employee of the Service. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you aware of the testimony given before this 
committee that the immigration officer initially sent to the pier in 
connection with this case was instructed that he was to make a “super- 
ficial” check as to whether Mr. Chwostow was leaving voluntarily ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I have been informed, second- or third-hand, that 
such a statement was nade? 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you know or have you learned where the word 
“superficial” got into that 

Mr. Hennessy. I do not at the present time, but it certainly will 
be incorporated in the report of investigation that is being conducted. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hennessy, after the time when you had given 
or initiated instructions respecting a request to customs to hold the 
ship by denying or refusing clearance, did anyone suggest to you or 
udvise a change in that or der, or modification or withdrawal of it? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. That, as I have indicated earlier, that was 
solely on my own responsibility. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did anyone present to you considerations in favor 
of such a change or modification of the order ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. I had reviewed the statute after I had is- 
sued the order. When the order, as I say, was first initiated—to use 
a common expression, I was “teed off” at the time when I heard that 
this hadn’t gone out, and that was my first reaction, withhold clear- 
ance. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Mr. Hennessy, how many immigration officers, if 
you know, also hold the title and authority of customs officers ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Generally, immigration officers hold the authority 
and title of customs officers at land border ports where so-called dual 
inspection is in force, that is, at smaller ports of entry where the 
volume of both immigration and customs work is not large, and one 
man may do both. 

I do not know that they hold it at seaports of entry. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether any of your officers in the 
New York district hold such dual authority ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. As I said, sir, I do not know that any officer 
in New York holds such dual authority. The New York officers prob- 
ably do. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You do know there are some immigration officers 
who also hold authority as customs officers ? 

Mr. Henwessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you stated that you felt you lacked authority, 
on reflection, you decided you lacked authority to request customs to 

take this action. What authority did you need to make a request of 
another Government agency for action in aid of your performance of 
your duty under the statute? 

Mr. Hennessy. I needed the authority, if the request was being 
made that they act as our agent, under an authority that we had. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, if you were only asking customs to act as 
your agent under authority which you had, there wouldn’t have been 
any reason why you couldn’t have exercised the authority yourself. 

Mr. Hennessy. Plus the authority that I understand customs is 
limited to, and there I am not an authority on the customs law, that 
they withhold clearances for violations of the similar manifesting 
laws, for violations of the Plimsoll line load laws, and for viola- 
tions of the international rules, which have been supplemented by 
our own statutes, on safety at sea. 

Mr. Sourwiye. You knew, did you not, that customs had authority 
in that respect which you did not have ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. 

Mr. Sovurwine. That is why you went to customs, and your initial 
request was that they exercise a discretionary authority which they 
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had, in aid of the performance of the job which was immediately your 
consideration ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. Only, and I do not attempt here to weasel with you, 
sir, “discretionary,” I don’t think their authority is complete and 
arbitrary. It is limited by the three considerations that I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Are you an expert on the authority of the Customs 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. I am certainly not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You knew that they had certain authority. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, I had reason to believe that, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are you prepared to state now your opinion that 
the customs does not have discretionary authority in the exercise of 
its powers to withhold clearance on a vessel 

Mr. Hennessy. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Sourwine. They do have certain authority; you know that? 

Mr. Hennessy. They do have certain authority, it is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, you had initially asked that they be requested 
to exercise the authority they had in aid of an objective which was 
your Service’s objective. 

Mr. Hennessy. Because of this violation, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. That’s right. 

Now, I asked you why, I asked you what authority you needed 
to make that request, and you replied, in effect, that they had to have 
authority in order for you to make the request. I am afraid I don’t 
quite understand you, and I might have misunderstood you. 

Would you clarify the record ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. My order was to request the customs office to with- 
hold clearance, and I had assumed that that would be a clearance based 
on the facts in this particular case, either ours or theirs, that they 
had broader authority than ours; because of these facts, I wanted 
to request them. 

I would assume, in looking through the laws in the short period 
of time, that there was no authority in law to withhold clearance 
based on these facts. 

Mr. Sourwrxe. You mean that customs had no authority ? 

Mr. Hennessy. That had to be my assumption. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you mean to say, then, that you countermanded 
your original order and directed that the request, if already made to 
customs, be withdrawn, because you had come to the conclusion that 
you had made an unreasonable request ? 

Mr. Hennessy. That I had made an unlawful one. 

Mr. Sourwine. An unlawful request. You mean that it is un- 
lawful for one agency of the Government to ask another agency to 
use its power? 

Mr. Hennessy. I accept the implied rebuke; I accept your term, 
“unreasonable one.” 

Mr. Sourwine. I don’t mean to—— 

Mr. Hennessy. No. I am sorry. 

Mr. Sourwrne. It seems to me, sir, and I would like to have your 
comments on this, that it might be entirely proper for customs to re- 
fuse such a request for cooperation on the grounds that it had no au- 
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thority to comply, but that you are much too harsh with yourself when 
you say that it is unreasonable for you to make the request. 

Instructions had been given in your presence, by the head of your 
agency, that the departure of this girl was to be prevented at all costs. 

Mr. Hennessy. Correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which is very plain language. 

Mr. Hennessy. Right. 

Mr. Sourwrne. And the fear that someone might consider that you 
had made an unreasonable request of a sister agency of Government 
with the objective of enforcing a law of the United States, seems to me 
much the lesser danger than that your superior might feel that you 
had done less than could have been done. 

It seems to me that your original order was to be commended in re- 
questing all possible aid from the Customs Service. 

I am a little bit puzzled as to why this change of mind came about 
without any outside influence. It seems to me you acted in a very 
salutary way initially, and how did you come to doubt it? 

Mr. Hennessy. I also had the other 3 reasons, sir: that we had 
obtained the additional 2 hours; I had no information that this, at 
that time—positioning myself as a little before 5 o’clock that after- 
noon—I, at Washington, had no information this child had ever been 
on board this vessel; and the third item I mentioned 

Senator JENNER. Just a moment. You mean your immigration 
officer did not tell you that he went on board the ship and went to 
cabin C-55 and saw the father and the little child there, and showed 
his credentials, and he had orders to take the child? You did not 
have that information ? 

Mr. Hennessy. That information was not in Washington, sir, it 
was not in my possession as relayed to me by Mr. Rudnick at 5 minutes 
to 5 that afternoon. 

Senator Jenner. Your superior in New York did not communicate 
that information to you? 

Mr. Hennessy. 1 received my information directly from Mr. 
Rudnick. 

Senator Jenner. And was he not the superior of Mr. Singer? 

Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Rudnick is in the central office, is the Chief of 
Examinations, who has jurisdiction over all examinations activity. 

Senator Jenner. And did Mr. Singer call the office in New York 
and tell them that the child, the father, was there, and he called for 
instructions ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. I have no personal knowledge, sir, of the informa- 
tion which Mr. Singer conveyed to New York or the information which 
the New York office conveyed to Mr. Rudnick. 

I have knowledge of the information Mr. Rudnick conveyed to me. 

Senator Jenner. If Mr. Rudnick through the New York office had 
been informed by Mr. Singer that the child was or board the Queen 
Mary in room C-—55, you certainly would not have issued instructions 
countermanding this order, would you? 

Mr. Hennessy. The reason I say this, sir, is, I don’t want to give 
my answer with the benefit of hindsight. I am trying to position my- 
self as of the afternoon—I presume your question is directed to that 
afternoon. 

Senator Jenner. What we are trying to find out is where this break- 
down came. We do know from sworn testimony here, the officer of 
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‘ your department went on board, he went to C—55, and there the little 
F child was, in the presence of the second secretary, I believe, of the 
. Russian Embassy. And he had orders to get that child at all costs. 
But he left that cabin and left the little child there, and went off 
the ship in the presence of the secretary of the Russian Embassy, 
who made a call to the Ambassador, the neon Ambassador, and he 








1 called his office. 

t Mr. Hennessy. I am aware of that information, but I was not 

° aware of it at the time these instructions were issued ; and that is part 

1 4 of our investigation, also, to determine the breakdown in communi- 

; cation. 
, i Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hennessy, you have mentioned that you received 
} word initially, and I think you said about 4 o’clock 

t Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

. , Mr. Sourwine (continuing). That the Service had the child. 

Mr. Hennessy. That “we have got the child,” was their quote the 
| way it came to me. 

t : Mr. Sourwine. Who brought that word to you? 

P : Mr. Hennzssy. Sir? 

d 3 Mr. Sourwine. Who brought that word to you? 

; Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Rudnick. 

, Mr. Sourwrine. Can you recall, as nearly as possible, what he said 

> } in that connection? 

l j Mr. Hennessy. “Tripp has called, and they have got the child.” 

t 3 Mr. Sourwine. Did you ask him any questions? 

5 Mr. Hennessy. No. At that moment; no. 
t 4 Mr. Sourwine. You didn’t say, “Who got her?” or “Where did 
; i they get her?” or “Where is she now ?” 

Mr. Hennessy. Not at that moment; no, sir. 

, Mr. Sourwine. You felt that all necessary instructions for taking 
care of the child had already been given, the situation was under con- 
trol, and that relieved your mind? 

Mr. Hennessy. If that meant that the Immigration and Naturali- 

i zation officer had physical custody of that child, which is what I 
assumed it mean. 

. Mr. Sourwrnz. You did assume that? 

? Mr. Hennessy. I did assume that is what is meant. 

. Mr. Sourwrne. Subsequently, did Mr. Rudnick or someone else 
bring you intelligence that the Fesasigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice did not have the child? 

, Mr. Hennessy. Yes; I indicated that was about 20 minutes later. 

Mr. Sourwrns. Did Mr. Rudnick bring you that intelligence? 

1 Mr. Hennessy. Yes, he did. 


Mr. Sourwrne. Tell us, as near as you can, what he said. _ 
Mr. Hennessy. That Mr. Tripp had called up and told him that 
F they had lost the child. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you ask him any questions? _ 

Mr. Hennessy. I believe that, as I indicated earlier, that I directed 
Mr. Rudnick to find out from New York, then, what the first report 
had meant, where the child had been in our custody or control, if at all, 
and the additional directive. 


=~ 
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Mr. Sourwine. Well, should Mr. Rudnick have, since he conveyed 
both nemees have secured that intelligence while he was on the 
phone with Mr. Tri 

Mr. Hennessy. PBetiove that is what he was attempting to ascer- 
tain. At the time I asked him, he did not know, at 5 minutes of 5, 
when he was on the phone, he did not know, and informed me he did 
not know, where the child had been in our custody, if at all. 

Mr. Socrwixe Did he tell you that he had conveyed this intelli- 

ence 
: Mr. Hennessy. No, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. He came in—— 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. He came in and said, “Tripp lost the child”? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Didn’t you ask him, “Who has lost the child? What 
does that mean ?” 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. AsI indicated, I asked—— 

Mr. Sourwine. And he said, “I don’t know” ? 

Mr. Hennessy. And I directed him to find out. 

Mr. Sourwine. He didn’t ask Mr. Tripp, so far as you know, when 
he had him on the phone, who had lost the child, where she was, or 
what it was all about ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I cannot indicate more than I have indicated of 
the conversation. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Didn’t you say: “Well, for goodness sake, didn’t you 
ask Tripp what this meant ?” 

Mr. Heranisiey. I said, sir, I directed him to find out what the first 

“Str 8 , then, could possibly have meant. 

Sovurwine. Didn’t you ask him why he had not already asked 


Tri 

me Hennessy. Yes, and I believe the answer to that one was “they 
_ cnr and they are trying to contact the dockside.” 

Sovrwine. Did you‘consider that it was a possibility that the 
cnt might already be aboard the vessel ? 

ENNEsSY. No. As I indicated, I had asumed that if the 
child.—the instructions had been received at 12:15—if an preven- 
tion—or if the child had been ‘in sight or contacted, it would have been 
before it actually boarded the vessel. 

Mr. Sourwrtne. Well, had that assumption stayed solid in your 
mind since 12: 15? 

Mr, Hennessy. Yes. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Well, if that assumption was solid in your mind 
since 12:15, why did you at one time order that the customs service 
be requested to withhold clearance on the vessel ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Until*I could get further evidence to buttress my 
te if at all possible. 

eden Do ‘you mean ‘at the time you made the order 
no the customs service for aid, you conceived the pos- 
ey that the child might be aboard the vessel ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes; sir; I cannot fix precisely in my mind when. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then did that, in any way, negate the initial pre- 
sumption that the child had been ‘prevented from boarding the vessel ? 

. Hennessy. It would have been a factor to osheniae. T still 
believed that the reasonable assumption was, if all of these things 
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had been done, that the child was not on board the vessel; which 
assumption, in the light of subsequent events, proved to be completely 
wrong. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, at the time you countermanded your orig- 
inal order of a request from customs, did you still conceive the possi- 
bility that this child might be aboard the vessel, or had you by that 
time become convinced, as a result of your thinking, that it was im- 
possible that the child could be aboard ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No; there was a possibility, and that was to be 
taken care of by having the officers ride down to the place where 
the ship was to discharge its pilot. 

Mr. Sourwiye. You didn’t know that your officers had already 
been aboard and searching that vessel for 3 hours? 

Mr. Hennessey. Three hours—at 5 o’clock; no, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know they had been aboard the vessel and 
searching for any period of time? 

Mr. Hennessy. I did not, sir, at that particular time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you know whether they had been aboard the 
vessel at all? 

Mr. Hennessy. That precise item of information, no, was not in 
my ion at that time. 

r. Sourwine. As a matter of fact, was it your responsibility 
to carry out or supervise the carrying out of this order that Mr. 
Swing had transmitted ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. The authority to carry out these orders and 
instructions rests with the Examinations Division primarily. I also 
—_ - authority to speak for the Commissioner in various operating 

etails. 

Mr. Sovrwiner. Did you feel that you had a responsibility to see that 
this order was carried out? 

Mr. Hennessy. I did, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, on the question of the authority of the Service 
under the section of law which has now been read into our record, 
has that section ever been interpreted for the benefit of the Service 
in any interpretation by your Legal Division or by the General Coun- 
sel or the legal adviser to the Commissioner ? 

Mr. Hennessy. The entire section, or the 215 (c) ? 

Mr. Sourwine. The section, or any part of it. Section 215 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, or any part of it. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, there have been various interpretations of 
authority in this law, because it goes back to the act of 1918. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is right. 

Are you familiar with those various interpretations ? 

Mr. eben Lam familiar with some of them. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, you have becn participating in conferences 
concerned with this matter of your authority yesterday ; have you not? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Were the various previous interpretations of this 
section, or portions of it, discussed in those conferences ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. We canvassed yesterday the various judicial 
interpretations of this section found in 8 United States Code Anno- 
tated, and could not find any precedent. 

Mr You brought in judicial interpretations, which is 


a point to be considered. 
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Mr. Hennessy. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. But I was asking specifically about interpretations 
within your agency, interpretations in the nature of instructions or 
guidance to your own people. 

Mr. Hennessy. No, I do not know of any of those on this particular 
question, 215 (c). 

Mr. Sourwine. You don’t know of any that have ever been made? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have a section here which gives very substan- 
tial authority, but, as far as you know, there has never been an 
interpretation by your General Counsel or legal officer or legal adviser, 
to the Commissioner ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No. As you pointed out, sir, the authority is in 
the Department of State, and we act only as their agency under their 
regulations. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever had any conversations, to your knowl- 
edge, or correspondence, to your knowledge, with the State Department 
about the exercise of authority under section 215 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act? 

Mr. Hennessy. There is correspondence with the State Depart- 
ment on the exercise of authority under 215 (c) of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know the gist of that correspondence ? 

Mr. Hennessy. In most instances, it concerns individual cases where 
the State Department is making a request for us to take 1, 2, or 3 
possible actions, 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know of any case in which such corres- 
xondence with the State Department or discussions with the State 

partment concerned the general authority, or the means or methods 
for exercising it, under this section ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No, I do not personally, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. And that subject did not come up in your conferences 
on the matter yesterday / 

Mr. Hennessy. The correspondence ! 

Mr. Sourwine. The question of any interpretation jointly arrived 
at with the State Department, or any expressions of opinion by or 
between your agency or the State Department. 

Mr. Hennessy. No, that specific question, I believe, as to the extent 
of the correspondence on this subject, did not come up. 

Mr. Sourwrynz. Do you know or have you been told whether your 
General Counsel has expressed an opinion on this subject, that is, 
the subject of the authority of the Immigration and Metuntization 
Service under section 215, and how that onthority should be exercised ? 

Mr. Hennessy. To the best of my knowledge, there has been no 
such interpretation by the General Counsel. 

Mr. Sourwine. How about the General Counsel’s office, has there 
been any such interpretation or statement by the General Counsel’s 
office ? 

Mr. Hennessy. My first statement was intended to include both. 

Mr. Sourwtne. en about the legal adviser to the Administrator, 
has he been asked about this point? 

Mr. Hennessy. I am sorry, I do not recognize the title. 

Mr. Sourwine. Does the Administrator have a legal adviser ? 

Mr. Hennessy. The Administrator of the—— 
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. Mr. Sourwine. The Commissioner, I beg your pardon, General 
wing. 
1 No, he has no legal adviser as such. 

Mr. Sourwrine. He does not have? 

Mr. Hennessy. The General Counsel is the legal adviser to the 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Sourwine. The General Counsel is the legal adviser; he has 
no other legal adviser. I see. 

Do you know whether anyone in your agency, any lawyer, has been 
asked for a legal opinion on the authority of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service under section 215, and the proper methods and 
means of exercising that authority ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I requested one yesterday. 

Mr. Sourwine. From whom did you request it ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Wehler. 

Mr. Sourwine. Wehler? 

Mr. Hennessy. W-e-h-l-e-r. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is his first name? 

Mr. Hennessy. Joseph. 

Mr. Sourwine. What is his capacity ? 

Mr. Hennessy. He is the legislative liaison officer of the Service. 

Mr. Sourwine. He is attached to the General Counsel’s office ; is he? 

Mr. Hennessy. He is not presently attached to the General Coun- 
sel’s office. He is attached to the Commissioner’s office. 

Mr. Sourwine. I thought you said the General Counsel was the 
legal adviser. 

r. Hennessy. I had asked Mr. Wehler for a quick check yesterday 
afternoon at about 4:30. It is intended that there be a General 
Counsel’s opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have not asked the General Counsel’s office ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I asked the information in anticipation of this 
hearing. 

Mr. Sourwine. Why did you go to Mr. Wehler instead of the 
General Counsel’s office ¢ 

Hennessy. Because Mr. Wehler did assist the various com- 
mittees at the time the Immigration and Nationality Act was being 
considered. I think he worked with the committees of both the 
House and Senate for a year prior to the passage of the act, and he 
is regarded as, I would say, an outstanding authority on the back- 
ground and circumstances relating to these pieces of legislation. 

Mr. Sourwine. He is the man who is considered the expert on this 
particular act? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. Which is the act under which you operate? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. It is the organic act for the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. What did Mr. Wehler say in response to your in- 


quiry ? 

Mr. Hennessy. He informed me about 7 or 8 o’clock last evening 
that we had no authority to withhold a clearance on a vessel. 

Mr. Sourwine. What else did he say? 

Mr. Hennessy. Well, he was discussing various subsections which 
he had looked at in the act, but his net conclusion was that. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Didn’t he tell you what authority you did have? 

Mr. Hennessy. I asked a specific question of him, “Do we have any 
authority to withhold clearance under any provisions of this law 
for a violation such as was indicated here?” His answer was, “No,” 
in his opinion; “No,” within the limitations of time imposed upon 

im. 

Mr, Sourwine. My question was: Didn’t he tell you what authority 
you did have? 

Mr. Hennessy. He told me that I had none. 

Mr. Sourwine. Well, that would have been—— 

Mr. Hennessy. None to withhold clearance. 

Mr. Sourwine. None to withhold clearance. Right. But didn’t 
Mr. Wehler tell you what could have been done to accomplish your 
Se tres or what the proper legal procedure would have been or would 

e in a similar circumstance? That is what any good lawyer would 
do with such a request from a superior. Didn’t he do it? 

Mr. Hennessy. He indicated that the penalty, as provided in here, 
was a fine, or the possible maximum penalty of a $5,000 fine or im- 
prisonment, which would mean a court action, the question as to 
whether forefeiture would follow after that court action had been 
completed. 

r. Sourwine. Did you discuss with Mr. Wehler, or did he men- 
tion to you in any way, the authority which customs service had in 
this connection ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. To the best of my recollection, he did not, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Hennessy, I would like to ask you, in connection 
with your statement about three Americans who tried to leave with- 
out passports on the Queen Elizabeth this morning, what are the 
circumstances surrounding that episode ? 

Mr. Hennessy. As I understand, we received word last night that 
a naturalized United States citizen, male, his derivative citizen 
spouse—by, “derivative,” that is a woman who has acquired citizenship 
through her parent—his derivative United States citizen spouse, and 
their daughter, who had reached majority, native-born daughter-—— 

Mr. Morris. So, therefore, three American citizens. 

Mr. Hennessy. Three American citizens were planning on leaving 
on the Queen Elizabeth today. The instruction was conveyed to the 
New York office last night, and in view of subsequent information we 
had determined in connection with this case, our office was directed 
to inform the Cunard line proper officials that these persons were 
citizens of the United States, that they did not have Deneneshas con- 
sequently, if they departed the United States, they would be departin 
in violation of lems that any carrier that took them out with such 
knowledge would be departing in violation of law, and that among 
the penalties provided was the forefeiture of the vessel. 

r. Morris. In other words, you served formal notice on the Cunard 
Line. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Hennessy, in connection with the inquiry 
that we have been having, as you know—— 
Mr. Hennessy. May i amplify on that? 
Mr. Morris. By all means, Mr, Hennessy. 
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Mr. Hennessy. As of 11:05 a. m. today, the Cunard line has not 
permitted the Strelkoff family to get on the Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Morris. What was the name of the family? 

Mr. Hennessy. Strelkoff. 

Mr. Morris. Spell that, please. 

Mr. Hennessy. S-t-r-e-]-k-o-f-f. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Hennessy, in connection with this inquiry, we have 
heard that Soviet officials, we have heard from your New York office— 
which I might say was very cooperative when I was up there asking 
for facts—we have learned that the Soviet officials just a few weeks 
ago had asked a certain refugee, who gave evidence to them that he 
would like to go back to the Soviet Union, that they would be willing 
to let him, they would be willing to pay his way back, to arrange all the 
clearance, provided he brought his child, who is now in the United 
States with the estranged wife of the man, the wife being the mother 
of the child—that they would be willing to pay his way and, at the 
same time, to arrange his passage, if he would bring his child along 
with him. 

The circumstances I heard in the Immigration Service were, the 
Immigration Service took a very, very strong position, at the request 
of the mother, and prevented what she feared was an intervening on 
the part of the Soviet officials, or the father of the child from kid- 
naping the child and taking her back to the Soviet Union. 

Now, that particular episode is of interest to us, Mr. Hennessy, 
because our principal interest in this whole case is the activity of 
Soviet officials. 

Now, there is evidence that they in particular wanted to take little 
Tanya Romanow back to the Soviet Union so they could exploit the 
redefection of Chwostow in a rather dramatic way, bearing with him 
the little girl, and therefore do much to continue their control over 
the Iron Curtain peoples. 

I was wondering if there was anything, Mr. Hennessy, that you can 
tell us about that particular case which I have heard about in con- 
nection with the staff conferences in New York, if you could tell us 
in your official capacity. 

Mr. Hennessy. No. I had heard of that case yesterday afternoon. 
1 am trying to get the precise information on it. I would like to 
supply it for the record or, if I am able to obtain it later today, here 
in testimony. 

Mr. Morris. You can see why it is important for this particular 
inquiry, because it would show the pattern of Soviet efforts in this 
connection. 

Mr. Hennessy. I would see why it was important that any activity 
at all, as far as taking citizens of the United States out in violation 
of law, is most pertinent to your inquiry and to our concern. 

Senator Jenner. We would appreciate if you would supply the 
committee with that information in regard to this [Dzundza] case. 

Mr. Hennessy. The minute I leave here, I will attempt to obtain 
it 


(The information referred to is the subject of a memorandum later 
supplied by Mr. Hennessy, which reads as follows :) 
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In RE Roman Dzunpza 


Subject was admitted to the United States at New York on April 26, 1949, 
as a displaced person. He was accompanied by his wife and 4-year-old son 
born in Germany. He is a native of Poland. He wes admitted to the Utica 
State Hospital, Utica, N. ¥., on August 21, 1953, where he remained until 
November 25, 1953, diagnosed as dementia praecox, paranoid type. 

On June 20, 1956, the Chicago office of the Service received a letter from 
the subject dated Washington, D. C., January 17, 1956, in which he stated 
that he was separated from his wife, had no employment, and desired to be 
deported to his family in Poland. His wife was then residing in New York 
with their son. He was interviewed by Service officers in Chicago on June 21, 
1956, and he stated that he had been in contact with the Russian Embassy 
and had decided to return to Poland to his parents. He presented a letter dated 
February 20, 1956, from the Russian Embassy in which it was stated that they 
would provide a passport for him and his son upon receipt of pictures. Pictures 
had been furnished the Embassy but passport had not been received at the 
time of interview. He denied that he would take any members of his family 
unless they desired to go. His wife was subsequently interviewed in New 
York. It was concluded that subject was leaving voluntarily and there was 
no coercion or duress. Mrs. Dzundza knew he was planning to go to Poland. 
The alien was allowed to depart on the Queen Elizabeth on September 12, 1956. 

Subject’s wife, Mary, appeared at the New York office on September 10, 1956. 
She stated that she had been advised by a friend in Chicago that subject had 
left Chicago for New York on September 9, 1956, and that the Russian Em- 
bassy was attempting to persuade him to take their son to Poland with him. 
As an inducement they offered to pay his return passage. Mrs. Dzundza was 
afraid that subject would attempt to contact her at her address and get control 
of the child. She requested the Service to prevent any possibility of her son 
being forcibly returned to Poland. 

The New York office decided that as a matter of precaution Mrs. Dzundza 
and her son should be removed from the vicinity of their home until the subject 
had departed. Mrs. Dzundza agreed to temporary removal from her home and 
on September 10, 1956, at approximately 5 p. m., she and her son were lodged 
in the Latham Hotel, 4 Hast 28th Street, New York. She was instructed to 
remain there and not reveal her whereabouts to anyone until it was ascertained 
that subject had actually departed from the United States. Subject’s departure 
on September 12, 1956, was officially verified. 


Mr. Morris. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Sourwine. Mr. Hennessy, has the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service received at any time from the State Department any 
communication with respect to the case of Tanya Chwostow? 

Mr. Hennessy. The communication from the State Department 
was eet at approximately noontime that day when I first 
indicated that the word was conveyed to the Commissioner. We had 
checked with the State Department to ascertain whether or not this 
child had applied for a passport. The response was that they had 
no record of an application for a passport. 

Senator Jenner. No further questions. You may stand aside. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in this connection, after your directive 
to the staff yesterday, I phoned the Cunard Line in New York and 
spoke with the senior officer present, of the Cunard Line, who was a 
Mr. Harbin, H-a-r-b-i-n, and I told him about the testimony relating 
to Captain Law. 

And I asked Mr. Harbin, at your direction, with your authority, 
if he, Mr. Harbin, would make available Mr. Law to tell the com- 
mittee whatever he learned about the episode at that particular time. 

Mr. Harbin said that Mr. Law is now on the high seas, and that 
he is due in the port of New York next week, and that he would co- 
operate in any way in making Captain Law available to the 
subcommittee. 
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Senator Jenner. All right. 
Mr. Morris. And so we have that, Senator, to complete the record. 
Senator Jenner. The next witness. 

Mr. Morris. The next witness is Mr. Rudnick. 

Senator Jenner. Do you swear the testimony you will give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Rupnick. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD RUDNICK, DEPUTY ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER, EXAMINATIONS DIVISION, IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name and address to the 
| aageten) Mr. Rudnick? 
’ r. Rupnick. Edward Rudnick, 119 D Street NE. That is our office 
address. 

Mr. Morris. Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Rupnicx. Washington; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Rupnicx. I am with the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. I am the Deputy Assistant Commissioner in the Examinations 
Division. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rudnick, the subcommittee has asked you to appear 
here this morning to give testimony in connection with three orders 
that Mr. Hennessy has been asked about in your presence. 

: Mr. Rupnick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Morris. The first was an order originating from General Swing, 
transmitted to you, according to the testimony of Mr. Hennessy, to 
| take the child Tanya Romanow off the ship. 
; Mr. Hennessy has further characterized that as an unconditional 
direction, unconditional order, which he communicated to you. 

Will you tell us what first happened in connection with that order? 
Mr. Rupnickx. When I received that order, I immediately phoned 
} our New York office, and reached Mr. Tripp, which was shortly after 
12 o’clock—— 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Tripp is Mr. Almanza Tripp; he is the deputy 
commissioner in New York? 

Mr. Rupnick. Deputy district director in New York (continuing) 
and informed him that this was a case that the New York office had 
knowledge of, because Mr. Werner had been handling it up until that 
time, and told him that this child was expected to appear for departure 
on the hap Mary that afternoon ; that he was to prevent the depart- 
ure of the child. And I furnished him with additional details for the 
hanes the case if, as and when they reached the child. 

I told him that the adult alien who would be accompanying the child 
was to be questioned as to whether or not he was leaving voluntarily 
from the United States and understood his rights; and that he was 
to be informed that the child’s departure was forbidden, and was to be 
prevented by us. 

I told him that in the event that it was determined that the alien 
adult was leaving voluntarily and desired to take the child with him, 
nevertheless, that the child was to be taken from him and not be per- 
mitted to leave. 
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I told him that in the event that the alien adult decided to remain 
and not depart under such circumstances, that the child could then 
remain with him. 

In the event that the child was to be left behind without the adult 
alien, Mr. Tripp was told to have a female employee down at the 
dock to take custody of the child in that event, and to immediatel 
notify State and city authorities that we had custody of such a chil 
and i. the meantime place the child in a hotel until the disposition of 
custody. 

Mr. Stet: Did you put any conditions whatever on what was 
given to you as an absolute order, Mr. Rudnick? 

Mr. Rupnicx. No; there were no conditions. I gave it to him just 
about the way—— 

Mr. Morris. Asan absolute order? _ 

Mr. Rupnick. Yes. The child’s departure was to be prevented. 

Mr. Morris. And you passed that on to Mr. Tripp? 

Mr. Roupnick. Yes, sir. 

eee Do you know what happened to the execution of that 
order 

Mr. Rupnicx. Well, late that afternoon, I received a call from 
Tripp» and he said, “We have got the child,” and he indicated to me 
that he didn’t have details, that he had heard it, I believe—I am not 
too clear now—from Singer. But he had that information, that “We 
have got that child.” 

I said, “Fine,” and I went back and relayed that information im- 
mediately to Mr. Hennessy. 

Mr. Morris. Then what happened next? 

Mr. Rupnickx. Then 20 minutes or so later, I received another call 
from Tripp, “We have lost the child,” I got excited. I said, “What 
do you mean, you lost the child? Where did you lose the child? 
Where did you have it?” 

He said, “I don’t have the details as to just where it was.” 

Well, I then again relayed that information to Mr. Hennessy, that 
I had just received information that the child had been lost, and we 
didn’t have any detailed information as to the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, where the child had been, if it had been seen at all, what 
had taken place with respect to the so-called loss. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any other experience whatever with 

to that particular order or your transmitting it to Mr. Tripp 
or any other official in New York? 

Mr. Rupnick. Not with that order. 

Mr. Morris. IT am talking about this order, order No. 1. Is that 
your full experience with respect to this one particular order? 

Mr. Rupnick. Yes; that is my experience with that order. 

Mr. Morris. And nothing else occurred, to your knowledge, that you 
could tell the committee at this time? 

Mr. Rupnick. Beyond that point? 

Mr. Morrts. Yes. 

Mr. Rupnick. Oh. yes. When Mr. Hennessy received that in- 
formation, I was told to tell New York to withhold clearance of the 
vessel through customs, which I then immediately did by phoning Mr. 
Tripp again. At that time, he had no additional information as to the 
details surrounding the so-called loss of the child. 
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Mr. Morris. All right. Will you tell us precisely what you told Mr. 
Tripp? We have now moved into what we will call order No. 2, for the 
sake of clarity. This is the second order, that of asking customs to 
deny clearance of the ship. Will you tell us exactly what you told 
Mr. Tripp? 

Mr, Rupnicx. I told Mr. Tripp to take action to withhold clearance 
of the vessel, and to immediately start a search so that we could locate 
the child, if it was in fact on the vessel. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what happened to the execution of that par- 
ticular order? 

Mr. Rupnicx. As far as I know—— 

Mr. Morris. As far as you know? 

Mr. Rupnicx. As far as I know, they proceeded with the additional 
men who had come to the dock and to the Queen Mary in connection 
with this particular case, as far as I know, they boarded the vessel, 
contacted some of the officers on the vessel, and made searches in 
staterooms, and so on. 

I don’t have any personal knowledge; just what I subsequently heard 
was done. 

Mr. Morris. The second order, Mr. Rudnick, was it not, was to ask 
the customs to deny clearance ? 

Mr. Rupnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was done by way of executing that par- 
oe order? To your knowledge, did anyone call customs at any 
time 

Mr. Rupnicx. I was told that customs had been called. 

Mr. Morris. By whom ? 

Mr. Rupnicx. I believe it was by Mr. Shaughnessy, the district 
director. 

Mr. Morris. Who told you that? Did Mr. Tripp tell you that? 

Mr. Rupnics. Mr. Tripp told me that. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Tripp told you that Mr. Shaughnessy had called 
customs and asked that clearance be denied ? 

Mr. Rupnick. I learned that at a much later date, that that had 
developed. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything else about that particular 
order, which we will call order No. 2, that you can tell the committee? 

Mr. Rupnicx. Well, the vessel was scheduled to depart about 5 
o’clock, and this was getting close to 5. Mr. Hennessy then came to 
my office, and told me to inform Tripp to permit the vessel to clear, 
but to have officers proceed with the vessel until the pilot was dis- 
charged, and continue the search of the vessel. 

I immediately phoned Mr. Tripp. At that time he was still unable 
to give me details surrounding the loss of the child; and I told him to 
proceed, as I had instructed him, with the search of the vessel while 
the vessel proceeded on its voya 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Rudnick, stein other words, after you had 
imparted order No. 2 to Mr. Tripp in New York, and before you 
received any report—and, as you say, at that time you didn’t know 
about the Shaughnessy action. 

Mr. Rupntcx. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And before there was any report on the execution of 
that particular order, is it your testimony that you received a visit 
from Mr. Henn who, in effect, revoked the order ? 

Mr. Rupniox. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. And what did you do then with respect to what we will 
call order No. 3, in other words, Mr. Hennessy’s statement to you that 
clearance should be—that you should not request Customs to deny 
clearance of the ship? 

Mr. Rupnick. I immediately relayed that information to Mr. 
Tripp, as I stated, told him to have men ride the vessel and continue 
the search, and to have the men report back immediately to the New 
York office for interrogation regarding this incident. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, all this action was to take place, as it 
were, in substitution for a denial of clearance ? 

Mr. Rupnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Was there anything else that you can tell us, Mr. Rud- 
nick, about those three particular orders? 

Mr. Rupnicx. No. That is my only contact with the situation. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. Any further questions, Mr. Sourwine? 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Rudnick, when the order, initially, with respect 
to preventing the departure of the child was given to you, was it an 
bee that the departure of the child was to be prevented at all costs? 

Mr. Rupnicx. Well, I don’t know if the words “at all costs” were 
used, but there was no uncertainty in what I told Mr. Tripp, that the 
child’s departure should be prevented. 

Mr. Sourwinez. Well, I am simply trying to get the chain here. We 
have the testimony that General Swing’s order was to prevent the de- 
o— at all costs, and we have had the testimony at Mr. Singer’s 
evel that was the order that he got, using those words. 

Mr. Rupnicx. I am just using my best recollection. It may have 
been said that way. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. But it was a positive order, as you have 
already testified. . 

Mr. Rupnicx. No question about that. 

Mr. Sourwine. Whose was the top responsibility for seeing that 
that order was carried out? 

Mr. Rupnicx. It would be in the Examinations Division, which di- 
rects such activity. 

Mr. pamper. And who was the head of the Examinations Di- 
vision 

Mr. Rupnick. I was acting head at that time. 

Mr. Sourwine. So that it was at that time your responsibility to see 
that the order was carried out? 

Mr. Rupnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Now, when Mr. Tripp called you to say that “We 
have the child,” tell us, please, as nearly as you can remember, just 
what he said and just what you said in that conversation. 

Mr. Rupnick. As I recall, he used just those words, “I have the 
child.” And as I recall, he said he had gotten a call from Mr. Singer, 
and he didn’t have the details. And I let it go at that, at that point. 

Mr. Sourwing. When Mr. Tripp called you to say that the child was 
lost, tell us, if you will, as nearly as you can remember, what was said 
in that conversation. 

Mr. Rupnicx. I said, “What do you mean, the child was lost? 
Where was the child? Was it on the vessel, on the dockside? Where 
did we have it?” 
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And Mr. Tripp said he didn’t have any information at that time, 
and would try to get it for me. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Now, just to clear up the chronology, was it after 
that that the instruction was issued to request customs to hold up the 
departure of the vessel ? 

. Rupnick. It was immediately after that, very shortly after 
that. 

Mr. Sourwrne. In other words, when you advised your superior 
of that, that triggered his decision to ask Customs to hold up the vessel 

Mr. Rupnicx. I told him that we had lost the child. I also told 
him we had no details as to where the child had been seen, if it had 
been seen. That is all we knew. We had it and lost it. We had no 
details at all . 

Mr. Sourwine. He then gave the instruction to make the request 
of Customs ? 

Mr. Rupnicx. Right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you been told what the response of Customs 
was when Mr. Shaughnessy called and made that request? 

Mr. Rupnicx. No, sir; I Siw not. 

Mr. Sourwine. After that request had been made, did anyone sug- 

est to you or advise a change in that order? I am speaking about 
the order that Customs be requested to withhold clearance. 

Mr. Rupnick. Mr. Hennessy told me to make a change in the order. 

Mr. Sourwine. And he was the only person who had made such a 
core or suggestion ¢ 

r. Rupnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine. You didn’t remonstrate with him at the time of the 
order? There was no discussion as to whether you had authority to 
make the request? You just conveyed it? 

=) Rupnick. This was just happening like that [snapping fin- 
gers]. 

Mr. Sourwine. And Mr. Tripp didn’t suggest to you any doubt 
about his authority to make that request. He just passed it on to Mr. 

Shaughnessy, and Mr. Shaughnessy made the call and made the re- 
quest, as far as you know? 

Mr. Rupnicx. I don’t know what Mr. Tripp did after he got my 
order. I told him what was to be done, and I assumed he would 
carry it out. 

Mr. Sourwine. After Mr. Hennessy had countermanded that order 
and had told you that the request was not to be made or, if made, was 
to be withdrawn, did you call Mr. Tripp again ? 

Mr. Rupnicx. Immediately. 

Mr. Sourwine. And did ee tell him to get in touch with Customs 
and withdraw that request 

Mr. Rupnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sovrwine. Do you know whether that was done? 

Mr. Rupnicx. I understand at a later date that it had been done. 
I learned, at a later date, it had been done. 

Mr. Sourwine. They did call Customs and withdraw the request ? 

Mr. Rupnicx. That is my understanding. ; 

_ Mr. Sourwine. That fact carries the necessary implication, does 
it not, that Customs did not refuse the original request? 


may Rupnicx. I have no knowledge as to whether they did or did 
nD 
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Mr. Sourwinz. I say it carries the necessary implication that they 
didn’t refuse it. If Mr. Shaughnessy had called Customs and had 
made the request and Customs had refused it, there wouldn’t have been 
any need to call them back and withdraw the request, would there? 

Mr. Roupnick. That is true, but Mr. Tripp never informed me, and 
I didn’t know at that time, who had made the call or even whether a 
call had been made. 

Mr, Sourwine. Oh, no, but you have said now that you did under- 
stand they did call Customs back, and did withdraw the request. 

Mr. Rupnick. That is my understanding at a later date. 

Mr. Sourwine. There is an implication that Customs did honor 
the first request. 

Mr. Rupnick. That is correct. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Morris. The third witness today is Mr. Tripp. 

Will you come forward, please, Mr. Tripp? 

Senator Jenner. Do you swear the testimony you will give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. . I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ALMANZA TRIPP, DEPUTY DISTRICT DIRECTOR, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, NEW YORK, 
N. Y.; CLIFFSIDE PARK, N, J. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Tripp, will you give your full name and address 
to the reporter. plesens 

Mr. Trier. Almanza bagi» 

Mr. Morris. And your a ? 

Mr. Triep. Home address or business address? 

Mr. Morris. Your home address. 

Mr. Trev. 628 Hudson Terrace, Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Mr. Morais. I see. 

What is your business or occupation, Mr. Tripp? 

Mr. Trier. I am the apaty district director of immigration and 
naturalization at New Yor 

Mr. Morris. For how long have you held that position ? 

Mr. Trier. Slightly less than 2 years. 

Mr. Morris. How long have you been in the Immigration Service, 


Mr. Tripp? 

Mr. Tater. ey et than 30 years. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Tripp, are you prepared to testify here this 
morning with respect to the orders that you have heard testi- 
mony about this morning? 

Mr. Tripp. I am. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to ask you in order: One, did you receive 
a call from Mr. Rudnick on October 3, 1956, asking you to prevent 
the departure of Tanya Romanow ? 

Mr. Trarrr. I did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the—wiil you tell us what Mr. Rud- 
nick said to you when he imparted that order to you ? 

Mr. Trier. He directed that the child’s departure be prevented ; 
and in the event the father proceeded abroad without the child, I was 
to place the child in the care of one of our female employees in a hotel 
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until such time as we could make other arrangements for its care. 
And in the event the father elected not to depart, I was to leave the 
child in his custody. 

Mr. Morris. Then what did you do after you received that order? 

Mr. Trirr. I received the order about 12:15, and I immediately 
started to make the preliminary arrangements to prevent the de- 
parture. I called the chief of our Deportation and Detention Sec- 
tion, and asked him—— 

Mr. Morris. What was his name? 

Mr. Tripp. Mr. Hoefiler. 

Mr. Morris. Spell that, please. 

Mr. Tripp. H-o-e-f-f-l-e-r. 

(Continuing:) And asked him if he had a matron available for 
the detail, ond he told me that he would get to work right away to 
produce one. 

At that point I left the office for lunch, in the company of the dis- 
trict director, Mr. Shaughnessy. On the way out of the building, I 
stopped in our Boarding Unit to arrange with the supervisor of the 
primary inspectors to have men detailed to the Queen Mary to pre- 
vent the departure of the child. 

On that particular day, we had an exceptionally heavy incoming 
list of steamships, and there were no officers cenalablés but the super- 
visor told me that he had two men assigned to the vessel to handle 
redefector cases. 

I directed him to send them to my office as soon as they returned, 
and went out to lunch. 

Mr. Morris. Who were those two men ? 

Mr. Trivr. At that time, I didn’t know who they were. 

At lunch with Mr. Shaughnessy, I may have briefly discussed the 
case; but on returning to the office, or shortly after my return, I called 
together a group of people who would be involved in this matter: Mr. 
Shaughnessy, the district director; Mr. Werner, the chief of examina- 
tions, who had primary responsibility for this activity; Mr. Marks, 
ry ane district director—the other deputy district director, 

-a-r-k-s. 

I told them that I had received this order from Mr. Rudnick, and 
pointed out that we might have a little difficulty; you never can tell 
about this sort of thing. 

At that point, Mr, Werner stated that he had information con- 
cerning the case, of which I was unaware. This was information that 
he had received in the discharge of his ordinary duties of handling 
redefector cases. He gave us a fill-in on his information, and at that 
point Mr. Shaughnessy directed him to take personal charge of the 
operation on the pier at the time of embarkation. 

The two men who were to report to me had not yet reported, and 
when Mr. Werner found this out he immediately left the conference 
and arranged to send a man to the pier immediately, another man. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the two men who were to carry out 
this assignment did not appear? 

Mr. Trier. Had not returned from their assignment of the morning 
in examination of an incoming vessel. 

Mr. Morris. So Mr. Werner immediately rushed out to get some- 
body else to go down to the ship. 
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oe Trrep. And it developed later it was Mr. Singer who was sent to 
the pier. 

Thereafter, Mr. Werner completed the other arrangements neces- 
sary to handle this sort of a detail, including notification to certain 
other agencies; and sometime between half-past 2 and a quarter of 
3, the other two officers who were originally detailed to cover the de- 
parture of the Queen Mary reported in, and the matron. I told them 
to proceed to the pier with Mr. Werner, and prevent the departure of 
this child. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, there were three immigration agents 
who had now been dispatched at this point to the ship? 

Mr. Trier. There were 4, because Mr. Werner, the 2 officers who—— 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Werner himself. 

Mr. Trier. And Mr. Singer, who had already gone. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were these four agents, immigration agents, ap- 
prised fully of the circumstances that warranted the order that the 
child be taken off the ship; namely, she was an American citizen, 
she was departing without a passport, and that the Commissioner 
of Immigration had given a direct order that she be removed forth- 
with from the ship ? 

Mr. Tripp. I don’t recall that we discussed the passport phase of 
it. It was thoroughly understood, both by me and all others, that we 
were ordered to prevent the departure of this child at all costs. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Had any thought been given to an interpreter 
accompanying these four agents? 

Mr. Trirr. I had not given any thought to it. Mr. Werner had 
been in contact with a Mr. Elliott, of Church World Service, who— 
that agency being interested in the case—and he informed me that 
an interpreter from Church World Service would be at the pier, 
and I believe I personally discussed that over the telephone with Mr. 
Elliott. 

However, in that connection, it may be said that, on his way out 
of the building, Mr. Werner stopped and picked up another inspector 
who had some knowledge of Russian, and joined him to the party. 

Mr. Morris. I see. But, meanwhile, Mr. Singer had gone on ahead 
without you? 

Mr. Trier. He had gone on ahead; oh, about an hour before. 

Mr. Morris. I see. And you are aware, are you not, Mr. Trip 
of the circumstances surrounding Mr. Singer’s effort to get the child 
off the ship, and that he had specifically had to use Mr. Solomatin, 
the Second Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, as his interpreter ? 

Mr. Trier. I knew that afterward. I knew he had no interpreter 
with him. 

Mr. Morris. He would have to rely on Mr. Solomatin’s interpreta- 
tion of what Chwostow said. 

Mr. Trier. Well, at that point, I didn’t even know that the alien 
is unable to speak English. 

Mr. Morris. I see. You didn’t know that this Mr. Chwostow 
couldn’t speak English. What happened next? 

Mr. Trier. At 10 minutes past 3 I received a telephone call from 
Mr. Singer, saying that he was having some trouble with Mr. Solo- 
matin, whom he identified as the Second Secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy. I immediately asked him, “‘Well, where is the—where 
are you calling from?” 
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And he says, “I am calling from the telephone at the tourist gang- 


way.” 

Kna I says, “Well, where is the man and the child?” 

He says, “They are in their cabin on the vessel.” 

Now, he said that he was making no headway in the matter, and 
I directed him to await the arrival of Mr. Werner with his group, 
who should have been there at that moment, and who would arrive 
momentarily since they were not there. 

At that point, I hadn’t—I wasn’t told by Mr. Singer that he had 
actually been in the cabin and seen the child and her father, or just 
what the circumstances were, and since Mr. Werner was due to arrive 
there momentarily, he being the supervisor directly responsible for 
shat polar I thought the best thing to do was to leave it in his 
hands. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Tripp, you have heard the testimony, have 
you not, that Mr. Rudnick and Mr. Hennessy both received a report 
from you that the child had been found? 

Mr. Trev. That isright. During the afternoon, I talked with Mr. 
Rudnick on a number of occasions. I cannot remember how many 
times we were in contact, but I know that I was in contact with him 
shortly after my conversation with Singer, and while I cannot recall 
saying that we had the child, I very likely did say so, on the basis of 
= information to me that the child and the father were in their 
cabin. 

Mr. Morris. What was the basis of your report to Mr. Rudnick that 
the child had been found ? 

Mr. Trrep. The child had been what? 

Mr. Morris. The child had been found; I believe that was the lan- 


guage used. 
r. Trrpr. Mr. Singer used the statement that the child and her 
father were in their cabin on the ship. 

Mr. Morris. I see. Did you not foresee at that time, Mr. Tripp, that 
the imparting of that particular information to Mr. Rudnick might 
have given him the wrong impression with respect to his respon- 
sibility to carry out this order of General Swing’s? 

Mr. Trier. No. I think that probably I intended it to mean to 
him that we had the child; that is the way I felt at the time. 

Mr. Morris. That when you say the child had been found 

Mr. Trrep. Yes. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). Don’t you think that the ordinary con- 
notation of that message would be that you have located the child and 
that the situation is under control ? 

. Tripp. Yes; and I think that we had located the child. I was 
told by my man that the child was in its cabin on the ship. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I mean, when you say, as you say, “We have the 
child,” doesn’t that mean you have the child under your control and, 
in fact, in your possession? Wouldn’t that be the ordinary inter- 
pretation ? 

Mr. Trier. That would be the ordinary interpretation of what I 
said. I am not sure that I said it. I may very well have said it. I 
most certainly felt—my mental state at that time was that I felt we 
did have the child. 
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Senator Jenner. How could yon have that interpretation when Mr. 


Singer had called you and said he was having trouble—— 

Mr. Trev. He said he was having ets discharging the order. 

Senator JENNER foontinging) With the Russian official ? 

Mr. Trier. And I immediately said, “Where is the father and the 
child?” when he told me he was speaking from the gangway. 

Senator Jenner. When he said he was having trouble with this 
Russian official, you would not assume that he had custody of the child, 
would you, that everything was all right? 

Mr. Trier. I knew that he was having trouble, and I immediately 
thought, well, where isthe child? And so I said, “Where is the father 
and the child?” He says, “They are in the cabin on the ship.” 

And my natural feeling was that we had the child. 

Mr. Morris. Are you aware now, Mr. Tripp, that the conveying 
of that message gave a very erroneous impression to your superiors, 
Mr. Rudnick and Mr. Hennessy and General Swing? 

Mr. Trier. Well, in light of later developments, I most certainly 
gave an erroneous impression. At the time I made the statement, 
though, I most certainly felt that we had the child in our custody. 

Mr. Sourwixe. Do you mean that you knew you had sufficient au- 
thority and powers to be able to get the child and get her off the vessel, 
knowing that she was on the vessel and where she was? 

Mr. Tripp. That is correct; yes. I gave no thought to the possi- 
bility that the child would be removed at that point. 

Mr. Morris. Did you give any specific instructions to Mr. Singer 
after he had reported to you? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. About what to do next! 

Mr. Trier. I told him to await the arrival of Mr. Werner. 

Mr. Morris. That is after he had—at this time when he called you 
he had been in the cabin, had talked to Chwostow and Solomatin, and 
he had left them in order to talk with you? 

Mr. Trier. I did not know he had been in the cabin. I did not 
know what had occurred, except that he was having difficulty with 
the Russian official, and presumably he had the child and her father 
in his custody. 

Mr. Morris. What, expressly, did he say to you? 

Mr. Tripp. He just told me that he was having trouble with the 
Russian official. And, as I testified previously, I immediately asked 
him, “Well, where is the father and the child?” And he said, “In 
the cabin, in their cabin on the ship.” 

Mr. Morris. And is it your testimony on the basis of that conver- 
sation, which you have fully told us about, you thereupon gave the 
report to Mr. Rudnick that you had the child ¢ 

r. Tripp. I don’t sag, bg I did give that report. I think I 
very well may have gre that report. I don’t recall the language I 
r message to Mr. Rudnick. In all likelihood, 


used in that particu 
I said we had the child. 
Mr. Morris. What did you next do with respect to Mr. Singer? 
Mr. Trev. About 10 minutes after I had stopped talking with Mr. 
Singer, Mr. Werner called, and he told me he was calling from 
the tourist gangway, and that re encountering a little diffi- 


culty with this Russian official. d I said, “Well, how about the 
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child and her father?” And he said, “I have sent the men aboard 
the mp to get them.” 

im ee him to proceed and, if necessary, why, use force to remove the 
child. 

Mr. Morris. What did you next do! 

Mr. Trier. I don’t recall as I did anything more until I got an- 
other call from Mr. Werner saying that the child and the father were 
both missing. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do when you had that call from Mr. 
Werner? 

Mr, Trip. I called Mr, Rudnick and informed him. 

Mr. Morris. What did Mr. Rudnick say when you told him that? 

Mr. Trier. Mr. Rudnick wanted an explanation of how it could 
have happened, in the light of the previous information I had given 
him, an y told him that I couldn’t explain it at that time; I couldn’t 
explain it until I got a further report from the pier. 

At that a. 3 began to have some misgivings about what Mr. 
Singer had seen. I didn’t know whether he had actually seen the 
child or whether he had just accepted the statement of the embarkation 
clerk that they had gone aboard, and I told him I would find out as 
quickly as I could just what happened, and I would let him know. 

Now, if it will shorten matters any, I might say I was unable to make 
contact with Mr. Singer after that first conversation until after he 
returned to the office that evening. So I never did get the full story 
from him until, I think it was, around probably half past 6 or 7 in the 
evening when he returned to the office. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Tripp, when did you first learn of the acts 
of concealment on the part of the Soviet officials that we have heard 
testimony about, as well as their actual defiance of the authority 
of the immigration inspectors whom they encountered ? 

Trivp. I didn’t get any detailed information on that until after 
Mr. Werner returned to the office with Mr. Singer. 

I did have a couple of calls or reference was made to “We think that 
they are in cabin No. so-and-so,” I think it was A-131. But there 
were just fragments of information, not enough for me to draw any 
conclusion. 

I really didn’t get the full picture until after Mr. Werner returned 
to the office. 

Mr. Morris. By then, of course, it was too late to do anything. 

Mr. Trier. Well, no, because T recall at one point I suggested to 
Mr. Werner that he enlist the aid of the ship’s officers in entering the 
staterooms. 

Mr. Morris. When did Mr. Werner return to the office? 

Mr. Trrep. He returned to the office around 6:30, I think, that 


evening. 

Mr. Riicaiik’ Well, the ship had sailed by that time. 

Mr. Trier. Yes, but during the conversation with him in the after- 
noon—I was on the telephone constantly between the piers and the 
Washington office—why, I got these fragments of information about 
the, well, one of them, Mr. Brandt had seen them entering this cabin 
A-131, and another one was that there were a number of other Russian 
officials on the vessel, little bits came in the conversation. 

And I gave the best advice I could in each instance, and I think 
on one occasion I did that they enlist the aid of the ship’s 
officers in entering some of the staterooms. 
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Mr. Morris. Still in connection with this order No. 1, Mr. Tripp 
had you ever experienced before any acts of concealment or acts of 
defiance on the part of Soviet officials with respect to the immigration 
authorities, the orders of the immigration authorities? 

Mr. Trier. I had never persodinth been present when there were acts 
of concealment or defiance, although some of my officers have reported 
to me—— 

Mr, Morris. Previously ¢ 

Mr. Trier. Previously, in other redefector cases, that there had been 
some defiance, if you want to call it that, certainly dissatisfaction 
expressed by Russian officials in connection with our interviews of 
aliens of the redefector class. 

I do know of one case, however, on the other side, where we brought 
the redefecting alien to our office, and the two Russian officials who 
were with him came to the office, sat through the whole interview, and 
did not interfere in any way. 

Mr. Morris. What about acts of concealment, had you ever in your 
experience, or in any experience known to other immigration officers, 
encountered any acts of concealment such as we have heard of here 
on the part of Soviet officials ? 

May I just review it, Mr. Tripp? We have the spectacle of the first 
secretary of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations apparently 
taking a child to the cabin and bringing her to the cabin of another 
official, occupied by another official. 

Mr. Tripp. I have never known of any other act of concealment such 
as that. There have been instances when I suspect that an alien rede- 
fector in whom we had shown an interest was moved from one hotel 
to another because of our interviews but that is merely surmise. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Tripp, with respect to the order No. 2, and 
that being the order which Mr. Rudnick has testified he conveyed to 
you that you should take up with customs the denial of clearance to 
the Queen Mary. 

Mr. Trier. I received that order somewhere between, I would say, 
25 and 20 minutes of 5, and I had other calls relating to the case on 
the telephone, so I asked Mr. Shaughnessy if he would make the call 
to customs to ask them to withhold clearance. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what Mr. Shaughnessy did ? 

Mr. Tripp. As soon as I was free, he told me that he had called the 
collector’s office. The collector was not there. He had spoken to the 
assistant collector, deputy collector, whatever his title is, and had asked 
him to withhold clearance. 

It is my recollection that he stated that the deputy collector did 
not commit himself one way or the other during the conversation, but 
said, “We'll do what we can.” 

Mr. Morris. Did you hear anything else about the execution of that 
particular order which you had received from Mr. Rudnick? 

Mr. Tripp. Well, another sidelight to that, after he had called cus- 
toms, Mr. Shaughnessy called the—an official of the Cunard line, 
I don’t know what his title is, I think he is managing, manager of 
the New York office, or something of that sort, and informed him that 
he was requesting customs to withhold clearance until we could find 
this child. 

Mr. Morris. And what was the reaction of customs to that request? 

Mr. Trier. Customs knew nothing about that request. This was to 
the Cunard Line official. 
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Mr. Morris. Was there any report on that particular request ? 

Mr. Trier. No. About the time that Mr. Shaughnessy had com- 
pleted those two calls, I don’t think there was any more than 10 min- 
utes intervening, Mr. Rudnick called and countermanded the order to 
withhold clearance. 

Mr. Morris. Before we get into order No. 3, was there anything 
more on that order No. 2, Mr. Tripp? 

: re Trev. No other factual situation. I did take a look at the 
ook. 

Mr. Morris. Take a look at the book ? 

Mr. Trier. At my book, to make sure of my authority if Customs 
asked if we had any authority. 

Mr. Morris. What did you find when you looked in the book? 

Mr. Tripp. Well, on a quick look, I could find no statutory authority 
for requesting them to withhold clearance in a case of this type. 

Mr. Morris. But you had simply passed on the order that had been 
imparted to you. 

r. Tripp. Yes; yes, certainly. 

Mr. Morris. And you just quite incidentally happened to look at 
the book see what your own personal opinion would have been 

Mr. Trier. No, not incidentally. In this business, why, you should 
be sure of your ground at all times. If Customs called back and 
wanted to know what our authority was, I would like to be prepared 
with it. 

Mr. Morris. Now, with respect to order No. 3, that is the order which 
was imparted to you, according to the testimony of Mr. Rudnick, 
that you should withdraw your request to Customs to deny clearance 
for the sailing of the Queen Mary. Will you tell us when you heard 
that order, and what you did about it ? 

Mr. Trier. As soon as I heard that order, I again asked Mr. 
Shaughnessy to make the call to Customs, which he did; and he again 
called the representative of the Cunard Line and told him what he 
had done. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us expressly what Mr. Rudnick said to 
ou, aoe you said to Mr. Shaughnessy, what Mr. Shaughnessy had 
ear 

Mr. Trrep. Mr. Rudnick—I can’t remember the whole conversation. 
I know he told me that the order to withhold clearance had been 
countermanded. And Mr. Shaughnessy, I believe, was in my office 
at the time, and I just turned up to him and I said, “The order has 
been countermanded. Better call Customs.” 

Mr. Morris. Did you do anything else with respect to that order? 

Mr. Trier. I believe about that time I notified Mr. Werner that 
that the order had been countermanded. I cannot be sure of this, 
but I think on both of these orders, I was in contact with Mr. Werner, 
and passed the information on to him to keep him informed on the 

ier. 

: Mr. Morris. Had you passed on order No. 2 to Mr. Werner? 

Mr. Trip. I believe I had, but I can’t be sure of that. 

Mr. Morris. And you also believe you passed on order No. 3? 

Mr. Tripp. Yes. , 

~ “— In other words, you kept him informed of order Nos. 
2 and 3 
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Mr. Trirr. I kept him informed. I had to. He kept on calling in. 
Mr. Morris. On order No. 2, you said Customs did not commit 
themselves one way or the other with respect to denying clearance. 

Mr. Trier. I believe that is what Mr. Shaughnessy told me, that 
Mr. Loughran, the deputy collector, said, “We'll do what we can,” 
or something similar to that. 

Mr. Morris. With respect to order No. 3, when that was imparted 
by you to Mr. Shaughnessy and he relayed it on to the deputy collector 
of customs, was there any reaction at that time from Customs that 
you know of? 

Mr. Tripp. I can’t recall any reaction being described to me by Mr. 
Shaughnessy at that time, no. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Hennessy has stated that when he sent the counter- 
manding order in, he made a recommendation for a course of action 
that was a substitute for stopping the ship; namely, sending men 
down the bay with the ship. 

Did you impart that order to the men on the spot? 

Mr. Tripp. Mr. Rudnick relayed that order to me, but not to send 
men down the bay. 

It is my recollection he said, “Send a man down the bay to continue 
the search, and let him go to the pilot station.” 

And I told Mr. Rudnick, “T will do better than that; I will send 
them all down except Singer. I want him back here to find out what 
the story was, Singer and Werner,” I said. And I sent four men 
down the bay, and at the same time I again spoke to Mr. Shaughnessy 
about it, and we decided that if we went to the pilot station and had 
any luck, we would be in rather a serious position to take a child 
down a Jacob’s ladder on a ship as tall as the Queen Mary, and we 
decided that we would send the men only to the quarantine station, 
and rather than have the men brought off by the pilot boat, we would 
try to get a Coast Guard cutter to take them off. 

We agreed that was the wisest thing, and Mr. Shaughnessy made 
the arrangements for a Coast Guard cutter to proceed to a point off 

uarantine to pick up the men when the Queen Mary went through 
there. 

aii Morris. What is the distance between the quarantine station 
and the—— 

Mr. Trier. The quarantine station is at Rosebank, right in the 
Narrows. 

Mr. Morris. And the pilot station? 

Mr. Trier. The pilot station is out beyond, toward Ambrose Light. 

Mr. Morris. What is the distance? 

Mr. Trier. I couldn’t say what the distance is in miles, but prob- 
ably, traveling at slow speed as they would in the outer harbor, prob- 
ably a difference of an hour, anyway. 

Mr. Morris. And the men did get off at the quarantine station? 

Mr. Trier. They did get off at quarantine. 

ae ns Did they report to you they had no success in their 
searc 

Mr. Trier. They reported back. 

Mr. Morris. Did they report from the ship, or did they report after 
they got back? 

Mr. Trier. No. They were instructed, all were instructed, to come 
back to the office. Mr. Werner and Mr. Singer arrived, as I said, 
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around 6:30. The other man, the other four men, arrived, oh, I 
would say arrived about an hour or an hour and a half later. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Tripp, tell me this: Did they phone you from the 
Queen Mary before they left the — at the quarantine station to tell 
you that they had been unsuccessful 

Mr, Trier. No. 

Mr. Morris. They did not? 

Mr. Trier. No. 

Mr. Morris. There was a ship-to-shore method of communication 
there; was there not? 

Mr. Trier. There is a ship-to-shore phone service on the Queens, 
yes, although—— 

Mr. Morris. In other words—— 

Mr. Tripp. May I enlarge on that a little? The one we use on the 
vessel is a local plug when we are aboard the ship. In other words, 
it is a wire service, it is not radio. They did not use the radiotele- 
phone service from the ship. 

Mr. Morris. Had Mr. Diiihieny relayed to Mr. Rudnick and Mr. 
Rudnick to you, the substitute order that the men should go to the 
pilot station, or should they go to the quarantine station ? 

Mr. Trier. I don’t recall that there was an order they go to the 
pilot station, but it was suggested that I send a man down to get off 
with the pilot. 

Mr. Morris. So it is your testimony, then, that exercising the dis- 
cretion that you felt you had, you amended that suggestion to the 
extent that they, because of the difficulty of getting a 214-year-old 
girl down the 5 acob’s ladder at the pilot station out near Ambrose 
Light, you thought it would be more practical that they get off at the 
quarantine? 

Mr. Trier. Send more men, and have them get off at quarantine. 

Mr. Morris. Don’t you think that there should have been a report 
to you at that particular juncture; namely, when the ship was in 
quarantine station, that the efforts had been unavailing, so that then 

you might have amended your order to them that they might try a 
ittle longer, at least hold on until they got down to the pilot station ? 

Mr. Trrev. No; I don’t think that that is of great importance. 

Mr. Morris. Well, you see, if they had failed, Mr. Tripp, to find 
her, then you wouldn’t have had that difficulty of little Tanya getting 
down the Jacob’s ladder, and they would have had another hour to 
search the ship. 

Mr. Tripp. As a matter of fact, I had little hope that they would 
locate the child when they went on the ship at all, and my view was 
borne out by the fact that I was unable to place the child on the ship 
until very late the following day. 

Mr. Morris. Well, you knew the child was on the ship. 

Mr. Trier. No; I didn’t know the child was on the ship. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Singer told you-— 

Senator Jenner. You knew that at 6:30 when Mr. Singer came 
in; did you not? 

Mr. . What was that? 

Senator Jenner. You knew that at 6:30 when Mr. Singer came in. 

Mr. Tripp. Yes; I knew that Singer had seen the child on the ship. 

Mr. Morris. And you also knew the child wasn’t off the ship. 
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Mr. Trier. I had no way of knowing what had happened to the man 
and the child after Singer left the cabin. Now, it may seem unim- 
portant to you gentlemen, but we like to be sure, in our business; and 
I was not sure. In fact, I worked all day the next day through 
Cunard, trying to actually place that child on the ship, and I wasn’t 
able to until late the day following embarkation. 

Senator Jenner. You learned from Mr. Singer the child was on 
the ship in C-55. You had heard from Mr. Brandt of Look maga- 
xmeiipat the child was in A-131. Did you doubt both of those men’s 
wor 

Mr. Trier. No; I didn’t doubt it at all. But it was quite probable, 
quite possible, that this child had been taken off the ship. 

Mr. Morris. Wouldn’t you have known that? 

Mr. Trirrv. Not necesarily. There are seven gangways on the 
Queen Mary, there are seven gangways. There are 2,000 passengers, 
and there are about another thousand visitors and 1,300 crewmen. 
That is a busy place. 

Senator Jenner. By the same token, being such a busy place, being 
so many staterooms, and so forth, you ae have searched for this 
child between dockside and quarantine, and they would have had an 
hour and a half more to search when they got down to the pilot sta- 
tion; would they not? You had a group of men on there searching, 
and you let them out an hour and a half earlier by telling them to get 
out at quarantine. 

Mr. Trier. Actually, we accomplished more by putting more men 
on for a shorter period than by sending one man to go way down. 

Senator Jenner. But they couldn’t thoroughly search that big ship, 
could they, in that distance? 

Mr. Trier. No, no. One man couldn’t have completed the search 
going to the pilot station. I thought that we were doing a smarter 
thing. 

Mr Morris. Mr. Tripp, how many—how long did the seven gang- 
ways remain open on that ship? 

Mr. Trirr. Until just before sailing time. 

Mr. Morris. Which was what, about what hour? 

Mr. Tripp. On that particular sailing, I believe the vessel left at 
5: 80. 

Mr. Morris. Seven gangways were open until 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Trier. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. And after they left the gangways, would they have to 
pass, on the pier, any one particular office where there would be an 
immigration man stationed + 

Mr. Trier. No. 

be Morris. I mean, don’t the seven gangways all lead onto the 
pier 

Mr. Trivp. They all lead onto the pier. 

Mr. Morris. Anyone leaving the pier would have to go right to 
the base of the pier where the pier abuts on the street ? 

Mr. Trip. Would have to pass through that area; yes. 

Mr. Morris. And when ye pass through that area, isn’t there an 
immigration man on duty 

Mr. Trier. No. 

Mr. Morris. There is not? 

Mr. Trier. No. 
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Mr. Morris. Who is on duty in those little houses ? 

Mr. Trier. Customs officers, customs guards. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any effort made to ask them if a Russian- 
appearing man, Mr. Chwostow, bearing a 214-year-old infant, had in 
fact passed there ? 

Mr. Tripp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions, Senator. 

Senator Jenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sourwine? 

Mr. Sourwtne. I have a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed. 

Mr. Sourwine. These won’t all be chronological. I hope you will 
forgive me if I jump around. 

I want to know if, when the instruction came through to you re- 
specting questioning of Mr. Chwostow to find out if he was leaving 
voluntarily, the word “superficial” was in there? 

Mr. Tripr. No. I can’t recall that word being used. 

But if I might enlarge on that a little to describe our practice in 
these cases, I am sure that you will not attach too much importance 
to the word. 

In handling redefector cases, we handle them both at the time 
of embarkation and prior toembarkation. If we have the information 
well in advance, one of our officers interrogates the prospective re- 
defector, explains that the country, our country, is prepared to pro- 
tect him from any coercion of any kind, and pointing out that he 
need not leave the United States. We offer him what help we can 
make available. 

Now, if he still decides to go, after that has all been explained to 
him in the investigative stage, the inquiry at the time of embarkation 
is merely a short recap to see if he has changed his mind. 

Mr. oo And such a short recap inquiry is normal procedure, 
isn’t it 

Mr. Trier. It is normal procedure in one of these cases. 

Mr. Sourwrne. It is standard procedure, and it is so understood by 
all of your people? 

Mr. Trier. Let me go further. If the case is a fresh one at the 
time of embarkation, we go into greater detail. In other words, we 
combine what would be the prior interview with the final interview. 

Mr. Sourwine. You received instructions, did you not, that in 
this case there was to be a requestioning of Mr. Chwostow ? 

Mr. Trier. That is right. That is standard. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you understand by that that something more 
than the normal and usual perfunctory questioning was requested ? 

Mr. Tripp. No. 

Mr. Sourwine. Did you, when you passed that order on, use the 
word “superficial” ? 

Mr. Trier. I don’t recall using any such word. 

Mr. Sourwine. All right. 

Now, going to another matter, Mr. Tripp, after you first heard of 
the order that the customs be requested to withhold clearance, did 
anyone in — hearing, or to you, suggest or advise any changes in 
that order 
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Mr. Tripp. No, no one suggested any change, although Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy and I both sort of wagged our heads a little bit in amazement 
that the order had come out. 

Mr. Sourwineg. Did you or Mr. Shaughnessy, to your knowledge, 
suggest or advise to anyone above you in the hierarchy of the Service, 
— in that order? 

r. Trier. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Sourwine. Your head-wagging wasn’t conveyed orally to the 
person who had given the order? 

Mr. Trier. Oh, no. We were just a little surprised at the order. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have in the New York district, any immigra- 
tion officers who are also customs officers ? 

Mr. Tripp. Not to my knowledge. We have—we do not have the 
dual inspection there. It may well be that we have officers there who 
have been transferred in from border stations and who were desig- 
nated as customs officers in those stations, and that designation has not 
been withdrawn. If we do have them, I don’t know who they are. 
It is just possible we have 1 or 2, 

Mr. Sourwixe. Are you familiar with the authority which an im- 
migration officer has, in addition to his authority as such, by virtue of 
being made also a customs officer? 

Mr. Trier. I know very little of customs authority. 

Mr. Sourwine. Sir, when Mr. Shaughnessy called the customs peo- 
ple to withdraw the request, do you know, either actually or in sub- 
stance, what the man on the other end of the line said to Mr. 
Shaughnessy ? 

Mr. Tripp. No, I do not. 

Mr. Sourwriyxg. Did you ever have occasion to participate in any 
way, other than in this case, in a request to customs to withhold clear- 
ance of a vessel ? 

Mr. Trier. Well, yes, under the statutory authorities, I might have 
participated to the extent of advising one of my subordinate officers 
if this is a fine case, serve the notice to customs to withhold clearance. 

Of course, usually clearance is not withheld, because a bond has been 
posted to take care of that matter. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have good liaison with customs, of course? 

Mr. Trier. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Sourwine. And they have always been entirely cooperative, 
so far as you know? 

Mr. Trier. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Mr. Sourwine. en you were asked by Mr. Rudnick—let me 
change the qneeonyss I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Were you asked by Mr, Rudnick, when you told him that you had 
lost the child, or words to that effect, where the child was, where the 
father was, where they had been ? 

Mr. Tripp. Yes, he asked me for a statement of what had happened, 
and I-—— 

Mr. Sovrwine. No, no. Specifically, were you asked where the 
child was, where the father was, where they had been ? 

Mr. Trier. I don’t recall that he asked those specific questions. He 
most certainly asked for an explaantion as to why I had told him 
that we had the child, and then later on told him we didn’t have. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Did you convey to Mr. Rudnick the intelligence 
that one of your men had reported having seen the child aboard 
the vessel ? 

Mr. Tripp. No. 

Mr. Sourwineg. Did you tell him one of your men had reported that 
the child and the father were aboard the vessel in their stateroom? 

Mr. Triep. I told him that it had been reported to me that they 
were in their cabins, and that I was trying to get more information. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Did you discuss with him the possibility that they 
might have left the vessel ? 

r. Tripp. No, I believe not. 

Mr. Sourwine. You have testified earlier that you were so sure of 
the power and authority of the Service to get the child, once she had 
been located aboard the vessel, that, having located her, you really 
felt you had her. Would you outline for us the power and authority 
that you have in that case? 

Mr. Trier. Well, it is delegated power from the State Department 
to prevent the departure of United States citizens. 

r. Sourwine. You felt that power was great enough, if it were 
fully exercised ? 
r. Triep. Certainly. 

Mr. Sourwinez. How was that power to be exercised? Do you have 

any standing instructions in that regard ¢ 

r. Tree. No. But in this particular case, I recall definitely tell- 
ing the officers detailed to the pier that they were to use force, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Sourwine. Yes, sir. 

You have said that you looked at the book to see what your authority 
was. What book did you look at? Do you have a book of instruc- 
tions or a manual ? 

Mr. Trier. Yes. We have our regulations, our law books. 

Mr. Sourwine. What book was it that you looked at? Did you 
look at a statute or did you look at a book of regulations? Just what 
kind of book was it? 

Mr. Trier. It is my recollection that at that point I looked at only 
the statute. Later on, of course, I examined the other regulation 
authority. 

Mr. Setenrsn. Do you have a manual of interpretations of the 
statute for use of those in the Service? 

. Trp. No, not a manual, but the statute is supplemented by 
the regulations and instructions. 

Mr. Sourwine, All in one book? 

Mr. Trip. Yes, I have it all in one book now. 

Mr. Sourwine. Are they ingeber so that if you find a particular 
section of the statute, the regulations and instructions are right there 
with it, or do you have to look for the statute in one place and the 

lations and instructions in another? 
. Triep. The statute, the regulations, and the instructions are 
filed together in the book. However, in this particular case, it re- 
ee . look at the proclamation, too, which is in a different part of 
the . 
Mr. Sourwine. You did, however, look at the statute? 
Mr. Trier. Yes, sir. 
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= Sourwrne. Did you also look at the regulations and instruc- 
tions 

Mr. Trier. Not at that point. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you since looked at the regulations and in- 
structions? 

Mr. Trier. I have. 

Mr. Sourwine. Will you tell us what they provide? 

Mr. Trier. The regulations—let me go back to the basic authority 
of 215, which authorizes the-—— 

Mr. Sourwine. It may simplify this, sir—we have the text of the 
statute in our record now—just tell us about the regulations and 
instructions. — 

Mr. Trier. You have to take it inorder. I think the statute author- 
izes the President to issue a proclamation, which, in turn, makes ef- 
fective portions of the statute. The proclamation, in turn, author- 
izes the Secretary of State to issue regulations governing the depar- 
ture of aliens with the concurrence of the Attorney General, and I be- 
lieve unilaterally with regard to the departure of citizens. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, let’s get on to the regulations and instruc- 
tions. That is what I want you to tell us about. 

Mr. Trier. The regulations on the point require citizens of the 
United States who are departing to have in their possession valid 
United States passports, with certain exceptions. 

For the purpose of this discussion, most United States citizens de- 
parting for Europe are not within an exception. 

Mr. Sourwine. What are the instructions? 

Mr. Trier. There are no instructions supplementing the regulations. 
The regulations, by the way, are State Department regulations pub- 
lished in title 22. 

Mr. Sourwine. Right. 

Now, you have testified, sir, that you advised the use of ship’s offi- 
cers to help get into some of the cabins. 

Mr. Tripp. I suggested that, yes. 

Mr. Sourwrine. Yes. 

That suggestion was made to Mr. Werner? 

Mr. Trier. That’s right. 

Mr. Sourwine. You would not have made that suggestion without 
knowing that access to some of the cabins had been denied or refused, 
would you? 

Mr. Trev. Oh, yes. Yes. I made it with the thought in mind that 
there are many, many cabins on that ship, and many of them would 
be locked, and at the time I made it, I don’t think I was thinking in 
terms of what you have in mind. 

Mr. Sourwtne. So you had not then been told that some of the im- 
migration officers had been denied or refused access to any cabins? 

Mr. Trier. No. In fact, I am not sure but what I made that sug- 
gestion before Mr. Werner left the office. 

Mr. Sourwtngz. I see. 

You stated that Mr. Shaughnessy called the ranking shore repre- 
—— of the Cunard Line—— 


f . Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. To advise him of the request which you had made 
to Customs that clearance be withheld. 

Mr. Trier. That is right. 
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Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether the representative of the 
Cunard Line protested to Mr. Shaughnessy about that request ? 

Mr. Trier. No; I don’t. ; 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you know whether he interposed any objections 
or gave Mr. Shaughnessy any reasons why the request was improper 
or should be changed ? 

Mr. Trier. Mr. Shaughnessy didn’t describe any such word from 
him to me. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I have one question. 

Senator Jenner. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know, Mr. Tripp, whether or not the instance 
of the three individuals who were taken off the Queen Elizabeth this 
morning, whether that case has any connection with Soviet activity 
or Communist activity in the United States? 

Mr. Trier. I couldn’t say. I haven’t seen the report in that case. 

Mr. Morris. I see. 

In the event—will you make an inquiry through official channels 
and, if that is the case, Mr. Hennessy, will you also notify us about 
that as well as the other case? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, sir. 

(The case (Strelkoff) was the subject of a memorandum later re- 
ceived from Mr. Hennessy, which reads as follows :) 

OcTOBER 26, 1956. 
RosBeRT Morgzis, 
Counsel, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak JupGce Morris: There is attached a memorandum on the Strelkoff family 
which I was requested to forward for inclusion in the record at page 3967 of 
the transcript. 

Sincerely, 








Executive Assistant to the Commissioner. 
In gE Seearim Feporovicu STreL_Korr, Wire, GALINA, AND DAUGHTER, NATHALIA 


Serafim Fedorovich Strelkoff was born May 16, 1904, in Russia. He entered 
the United States at San Francisco, January 21, 1923, on the steamship Korea 
Maru. Last foreign residence, Harbin, China. Naturalized in United States 
district court, Los Angeles, December 22, 1933. Wife, Galina, born May 8, 
1909, Liban, Russia, claims United States citizenship through naturalization of 
father in February 1928. Daughter, Nathalia, born August 28, 1930, at Gary, 
Ind. 

October 9, 1956, information was received that all three subjects were depart- 
ing on October 24, 1956, on the steamship Queen Elizabeth for Russia. Contact 
with Mr. Strelkoff failed to develop any evidence of coercion or pressure. He 
indicated he had been planning for 2 or 3 years to go back and finally had 
enough money. He claims no personal contact with the Soviet Embassy but 
that everything was handled by mail even the establishment of Soviet citizen- 
ship for all three. Under United States law a citizen cannot effectively renounce 
United States citizenship while in the United States except in time of war and 
then only with the consent of the Attorney General. 

On. October 23, 1956, the Cunard White Star Steamship Co. was advised by 
this Service that the departure of these three persons will be prevented unless 
they are in possession of United States passports. This Service also directed 
the steamship company to deny the subjects transportation from the United 
States. Attention was also called to the provisions of section 215 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Subjects appeared at the pier at 9:40 a. m. October 24, accompanied by an 
official of the Russian Embassy who later identified himself at Georgi Ananyel, 
third secretary, Soviet Embassy, identification card No. 5542. They were 
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advised that it was unlawful for them to depart without a passport or waiver 
thereof. They were also advised of the manner in which they might contact 
State Department representative in New York and make application for a pass- 
port or waiver, and that there was sufficient time since the vessel did not sail 
until 12 noon. Subjects ignored this advice and proceeded to the reservation 
booth of the steamship company where they were advised by the agent that they 
could not board the vessel without a passport or waiver. Subjects thereafter 
entered into conversation with Mr. Ananyel. Mr. Ananyel stated that subjects 
were Soviet citizens in possession of Soviet passports and could not be lawfully 
detained. He was advised that they were merely being prevented from depart- 
ing without United States passports or waivers thereof. Mr. Strelkoff stated 
that he would make no attempt to get such passport or waiver unless so in- 
structed by the representative of the Soviet Embassy. The Russian representa- 
tive apparently contacted his superiors by phone and thereafter reiterated his 
statement that the subjects were Soviet citizens with Soviet passports and 
needed no other documents. Steamship officials did not allow subjects to board 
the vessel. The Queen Hlizabeth sailed at 12 noon without the Strelkoffs. 

Information was received on October 25 that Mr. Strelkoff has appeared at the 
New York office of the State Department for a determination as to whether 
waiver of passport will be granted. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions of Mr. Tripp. 

Senator JENNER. You may stand aside. Sted oe 

Now, the hearings of the last 3 days have been very informative with 
respect to Soviet activity here in the United States among refugees 
and, in this case, an American citizen, a small child. : 

It appears to me an effort on their part, in view of their acts of 
concealment and defiance of our authority, to establish some kind of 
an extraterritorial situation here on our shores. This, of course, we 
cannot tolerate. ; 

The hearings also reveal to me that our agencies are not yet geared 

to coping with the Soviet activity. The fact is, the child was whisked 
away. This situation should be remedied. , 
_ It was developed from the testimony here this morning that the 
immigration officials feel that they do not have the authority under 
the present law to prohibit the sailing of a ship which is carrying 
American citizens illegally away from this country. 

I want to direct the staff to look into this technical and legal matter. 
If that is true, I think this committee should recommend, as part of its 
duties, that that law be strengthened. However, it is my personal 
opinion that that cannot be true, ; , 

T am suggesting to the subcommittee that the transcript of these 
hearings be conveyed to the State Department, bpinting up the activ- 
ities of Ekimov, the First Secretary of the Soviet delegation to the 
United Nations, and also all other Soviet officials, which are clearly 
outside their authority. 

I hope the subcommittee will renew its request of last May that 
Ekimov be removed from the country. woiha 
__ As to the “fiasco,” to use the words of Mr. Hennessy, and I think it 
is properly described, I shal] recommend that the subcommittee finish 
the inquiry and make full recommendations for their remedy. 

I also want to direct and ask the staff to arrange for testimony of 
Captain Law, of the Cunard Line, and also the mother of Tanya when 
she is available again back in this country. 

At this time the committee will stand in adjournment. ; 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to call.) 

The following memorandum issued to the staff of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service by Commissioner J. M. Swing, was ordered 
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into the public record at a meeting of the subcommittee on Novem- 
ber 21:) 

OrricE MEMORANDUM 
APRIL 12, 1956. 
To: All regional commissioners. 
From: J. M. Swing, Commissioner. 
Subject: Redefection campaign of U. 8. S. R. and satellites. 

A nongovernmental agency recently conducted a survey of this problem. ‘The 
following is a digest of part of their findings: 

“In Europe the campaign has been intensive * * * but it has by no means 
been confined to Europe. 

“* * * mounting evidence has been received from refugee leaders in the United 
States that similar pressure is being put on escapees in this country. In the 
course of examining the problem in the United States and Europe, a pattern 
emerged. It is clear that we are dealing with a large-scale, well-financed, and 
well-integrated Communist program with many elements of novel effectiveness. 

“A * * * Commission was therefore organized * * * to assess the problem in 
detail. It was the Commission’s intent to study and evaluate the Communist 
objectives, methods, extent and effectiveness in these campaigns. 

“The results * * * are based on the conviction that these redefection efforts 
are long-term, extravagantly financed, and well coordinated with Communist 
agents and agencies throughout the world.” 

Suggested action by various components of the executive branch of the United 
States Government included : 

“The Department of Justice has an invaluable opportunity to clarify for these 
people their status, their legal rights, their safeguards against unwelcome visita- 
tions and their phones against unwelcome and terrifying phone calls.” 

Implementing the recommendation of the survey above, it is directed that any 
alien of the class deferred who comes to the attention of this Serivce will be 
definitely informed that no individual can force them to leave the United States. 
Every precaution should be extended to prevent these individuals from suffering 
harassment or pressure. They should be encouraged to bring to attention any 
letters, telephone calls, or personal visitations inducing them to redefect. Re- 
sponsible officers are asked to give widespread publicity of the attitude of our 
Service, particularly in foreign language newspapers. 

Every officer should be informed of the contents of this letter and instructed 
to be alert to prevent any possible advancement of this Communist campaign. 


(The following statement of W. J. Law, staff captain of the Cunard 
liner Queen Mary, regarding his participation in the search for Tanya 
Romanow, was ordered into the public record at a meeting of the sub- 
committee on November 21, 1956 :) 


THe CuNARD STEAMSHIP Co., Lop., 
SHip R. M. 8S. “Queen Mary”, 
October 31, 1956. 


Report, W. J. Law, Starr CAPrain 


“My name is William James Law, staff captain of the Queen Mary.” 

“And you were in the ship in that capacity when you were last here on the 
occasion of the departure of the ship with the little Russian girl?’ 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Would you be kind enough to tell me what you remember about your experi- 
ence with that departure, and any details that may occur to you and stating 
when you were first aware of her presence on bourd and conversations with other 
persons subsequent to that.” 

“About 2 hours before the ship sailed 1 was told that the United States immi- 
gration officer was.on board and that he would like to see me in connection with 
one of the passengers. I met Mr. Singer in the purser’s cabin and he explained 
that there was.a Russian on board with his little daughter whom the immigra- 
tion officials were anxious to prevent from sailing. He said that he had been 
instructed to prevent her sailing in the ship and that he had hoped to arriye down 
before she had actually boarded the ship. He said he was about 10 minutes late 
and that she had unfortunately already come on board: he said that he had been 
down to her cabin but that she was not there; that her baggage was in the cabin 
and that he had looked around the ship and had not been able to see her. 
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“About this time the purser had told me that there were two Russian gentle- 
men on board ship and that they wished to see me. These men came into the 
purser’s cabin and said that they were interested in the Russian child and that 
they could not understand why the United States immigration officer was pres- 
ent and anxious to prevent her from sailing: The United States immigration 
officer was present at the meeting between myself and the Russian gentlemen. 

“There was some discussion between the Russians and the United States immi- 
gration officer as to the legality of taking the Russian and his child off the 
ship since they were already on board. I explained to the immigration officer 
that it was my business to assist the United States immigration as much as 
possible and that I would be pleased to do anything that he wished me to do 
in the matter. He explained that a reporter from a magazine had seen the 
Russian with the child entering cabin No. A-131. Mr. Singer then suggested 
that I should come along with him to that cabin as he himself had been refused 
admission. I agreed to go along and accompanied Mr. Singer to cabin No. A-131. 

“I knocked on the door and a Russian gentleman opened it and asked me 
what I wanted: I explained that the United States immigration officer believed 
that a child in whom he was interested was in that cabin. 

“The Russian said, ‘Who are you?’ 

“T said, ‘I am the staff captain.’ 

“Then he said, ‘Come inside,’ and he bolted the door behind me as I entered. 

“Looking around the room I could see a man and a woman sitting on the bed 
with a child and I saw another man standing in one corner, and the Russian 
gentleman who had already spoken to me. 

“He said, ‘Is this the child you are looking for? pointing to the little girl 
on the bed. 

“I replied ‘No.’ (I had previously been given a description of the child for 
whom they were looking as being dark, but this child present was fair.) 

“He said, “This lady and gentleman are the parents of this child.’ 

“T said, ‘Is there any other child in this room?’ 

“The Russian replied ‘No.’ 

“T then said I was sorry to disturb them and left the cabin. I returned to 
the purser’s cabin where I found the two Russians endeavoring to telephone 
the Russian Ambassador at the United Nations. 

“At this point I went about my duties but toward sailing time I was told that 
four immigration officers would remain on board to make a search of the ship 
whilst the ship was steaming down the bay and that they would leave the ship 
by Coast-Guard cutter at quarantine. Mr. Singer told me that they would 
make a search of the ship but that they did not plan to inconvenience passengers 
and that they had no intention of breaking down any doors. I sent for the chief 
master at arms and introduced him to the four immigration officers; I told the 
officers that he would help them in any way possible and that the ship would 
do everything possible to assist them. The ship sailed and about an hour later 
the cutter came alongside: I had been on the bridge but went down to see 
the immigration officers before they left and asked them if they had found the 
child; they said that they had not done so. I asked them if they had had all 
the assistance they required and they replied ‘Yes.’ They then left the ship.” 

“When did you actually become aware that the child was actually on board 
ship?” 

“When Mr. Singer told me at the purser’s cabin.” 

“And you were aware that the child was physically aboard with certain evi- 
dence in your own mind.” 

“I presumed that the child was on board because I was told so.” 

“Subsequent to this you were at sea—did you learn 1 or 2 days out or only in 
England that the child was actually physically on board?’ 

“T did not know and I dismissed the matter until we had a message from 
Cunard Line asking, ‘Is the child on board? We sent a reply, ‘Yes.’ Before 
sending this reply the purser had confirmed that the child was on board but I did 
not see the child myself until the ship arrived in England.” 

“When you went into cabin A-131 I believe you said you saw the Russian gen- 
tleman who permitted you to enter and the man and wife and child on the bed and 
another man standing in thecorner. Did you inspect the washroom, or is there a 
washroom adjacent to this cabin?” 

“T did not.” 

“Did you think it significant when the Russian bolted the door behind you? 
Was it your impression that this was to preclude others from the room? Was it 
possible that others might have been in the washroom?” 


“It is possible.” 
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“Is it your belief that at any time in your conversations with the Russians and 
the reporter that you said you were in the middle of this affair?’ 

“TI may possibly have said that.” 

“Do you remember any of the names of the Russian persons that you had 
conversations with or dealt with on board ship?” 

“T do not remember—they were too difficult for me to catch.” 

“Did they identify themselves as being with the Russian delegation at 
Washington?’ 

“No—the only man who identified himself as far as I can remember was one 
who said he was a counsel at the consulate at New York.” 

“As far as you can remember none of the Russian persons identified themselves 
as being associated with United Nations?” 

“T do not think so.” 

“Did you discuss this affair with the purser during the search for the child?” 

“We talked about the matter.” 

“Did he indicate that he knew that the child was or was not on board? What 
was his decision?’ 

“T think both of us wanted to have nothing to do with the whole thing; to us 
it was a bit of a nuisance and we didn’t want to have anything to do with it 
really.” 

“Might the purser be presumed to know if the child were aboard?” 

“No.” 

“What officer of the ship or what person officially associated with the ship 
would have known when the child was aboard if she was on board?’ 

“Nobody ; we presume that all the passengers embark on the ship and I believe 
the Cunard staff on the pier tell the purser before the ship sails that all the 
people are on board or that so many are missing and this child was listed as a 
passenger and he therefore took it that she was on board the ship. I think we 
felt quite sure that the child was on board because Mr. Singer had told us so.” 

“Perhaps it would be more clear if I reversed the question. Your pier staff 
advised the purser that a certain given number of passengers were not on board 
and it would be possible to check against those who did not appear for their 
departure.” 

“That is so. 

“During the period that we are discussing I saw our general manager here in 
New York and I asked how we stood in this matter. He said ‘our business is 
te do everything the United States immigration officers want us to do.’’ 


W. J. LAw, Staff Captain. 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, 


New York, N. Y.. December 18, 1956. 
Mr. Ropert Morris, 


Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: The enclosed clipping from the London Times gives the Justice’s 
summary of the 3-day hearing on the custody of Tanya Romanov who was taken, 
against the decision of our Government, by the father, Alexei Chwostow when 
he left on the Queen Mary in October to redefect to the Soviet Union. I was 
present in London for the court hearing and had the great joy of bringing the 
mother, Mrs. Elena Diaczok and Tanya to America. 

I am not free to speak about the content of the testimony because the hearing 
was scrupulously private but I must note two factors which in fact are evident 
in the Justice’s summary: 

1, Mrs. Diaczok’s own testimony over 4 hours of cross-questioning was so 
factual and so fine that it can truly be said that “she won her own case.” 

2. Our barristers, Mr. New and Mrs. Martin of the law firm of Allen & Overy 
prepared the case in such detail, fairness and humane concern that the presenta- 
tion by our counsel, Sir Charles Russell, left no doubt as to the outcome. 

I am most grateful to you and to the Senate subcommittee for its help in this 
case the significance of which, of course, goes far beyond the individuals con- 
cerned. Many hundreds of Russian and satellite refugees will take new confi- 
dence from the deterrent which this decision places in the way of the U.S. S. R. 
in exerting such efforts in the future. 

Church World Service is proud it has helped win this case; we are even more 
proud that this case demonstrates our ability to protect refugees whom we have 
sponsored and who appeal to us for support in their desire to remain in America 
and to remain free. 
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To complete the story on Chwostow himself, I wish your committee to know 
that Church World Service, through its counsel stated to Chwostow under 
cross-examination that if Tanya were to be awarded to her mother and he 
were to wish to return to the United States so he could see her occasionally, 
Church World Service would use its good offices to secure his reentry and 
resettlement in the United States. Mr. Chwostow’s reply indicated the extent 
to which he had been indoctrinated during his, 8-week residence in the Soviet 
Embassy. He said that American agents had offered him $1,000 to stay in the 
United States and that if he were offered a million dollars to return he would 
not do so because thousands of people in America are starving because there 
is no work. 

With sincere personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
[Signed] RoLanp Etrort, 
Director, Immigration Service. 


{From the London Times, Friday, December 14, 1956] 


Hicu Court or Justice, CHANCERY DIVISION—TATANIA: MOTHER WINS IN RE C., 
AN INFANT, BEFORE Mr. JUSTICE WYNN PARRY 


His Lordship, on this originating summons under the Law Reform ( Miscellan- 
eous Provisions) Act, 1949, and the Guardianship of Infants Acts, 1886 and 
1925, directed that a female infant, Tatania Romanov, the child of the applicant 
mother, should be submitted to the custody and control of the mother and on 
the mother’s undertaking to take the infant to the United States, should be given 
leave to take the child out of the jurisdiction, and directed that when the infant 
reached that country she should cease to be a ward of the court. 

Mr. Charles Russell, Q. C., and Mr. T. A. C. Burgess appeared for the applicant, 
Mrs. Elena Romanov Diaczok; Mr. John Platts-Mills for the respondent, the 
putative father of the child, Alexei Andreevitch Chwostow. 


JUDGMENT 


Mr. Justice Wynn Parry said that the applicant was the mother of the infant 
and asked that its control should be given to her and that she be allowed to take 
it out of the jurisdiction, and that on the arrival of the infant in the United 
States of America she should cease to be a ward of court. The respondent was 
the putative father of the infant. The mother and the respondent had never 
been married and so the infant was illegitimate. She was born in Philadelphia 
in the State of Pennsylvania in July 1954, and was therefore an American citizen. 
She might have dual nationality, but His Lordship had no information on that 
point. The mother was of Yugoslav and East Russian extraction. The respond- 
ent was born in Russia. 

While the respondent was in the course of taking the infant from the United 
States of America to the U. 8S. S. R. this originating summons had been issued, 
with the result that the infant at once became a ward of court under the provisions 
of the act of 1949. 

SUMMONS HEARD “IN CHAMBERS” 


The jurisdiction which His Lordship had to exercise in the case of this summons 
had been described as a parental jurisdiction. The matters which fell to be 
discussed were essentially of a private or family nature. For that reason, on 
a summons such as this, the court invariably set in Chambers, all being excluded 
who were not directly concerned and normally no statement, either of the 
proceedings or their result, could be published. In certain circumstances the 
court authorized the issue of a short statement. This case, however, had attracted 
a great degree of publicity and interest in a number of countries, in particular, 
the United States, the U. S. S. R., and this country; and in those circumstances 
His Lordship had thought it best to deliver his judgment in open court. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that no report could properly be published of the 
proceedings during the hearing. All that could be published was his judgment 
or a fair summary thereof. 


THE LAW OF ENGLAND 


The law applicable in this case was clear, First, it was established on the 
authorities beyond doubt that the jurisdiction covered the case of every infant 
for the time being in England, whether or not domiciled or resident here, or 
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only—as in the case before him in transit from one country to another. The 
jurisdiction had been admited by Mr. Platts-Mills for the respondent, the putative 
father. What he had urged on His Lordship was that this was not a case in 
which the jurisdiction should be exercised. Secondly, as the infant was illegiti- 
mate, the mother, who was applying for custody and control, was, as against the 
putative father, entitled to have the custody and control. That was made clear 
beyond doubt in a passage of the judgment of Lord Justice Romer in Jn re M. 
( [1955] 2 Q. B. 479, at p. 495) [that a putative father has no rights at common 
law, though “if the natural child of a man were to become a ward of court, 
the court would certainly permit the father to express his views and wishes on 
matters affecting the welfare of the child’]. Reference might also be made to 
the judgments of the Court of Appeal in In re G. ({1956] 1 W. L. R. 911). 

Mr. Platts-Mills had relied strongly on the judgment of the Master of the Rolls 
in In re Aster ({1951] 1 W. L. R. 465). But in His Lordship’s view that case 
was clearly distinguishable both from the case he had before him and from the 
two cases in the Court of Appeal to which he had referred, for in the latter case 
the mother was not seeking the custody or control of the infant in question. 

This right of the mother was, of course, not an absolute or unqualified right. 
The paramount consideration which the court in every such case had to have 
in mind was, “What was the best interests of the infant?’ And the court had 
power to place the infant under the care and control of anyone where it con 
sidered such a course in the best interests of the infant. It followed, therefore, 
that in this case the mother, who was applying for custody and control, was 
entitled to be awarded that custody and control unless it were demonstrated by 
the evidence that she was unfit as a mother to have such custody and control. 


“ONLY IN TRANSIT” 


It had been urged strongly on His Lordship by Mr. Platts-Mills that as the 
child was only in transit so far as this country was concerned, His Lordship 
should not accept the invitation put forward on the mother’s behalf to go into 
the matter, but that he (His Lordship) should make no order on the summons, 
leaving the putative father free to carry out his avowed intention of taking the 
child with him to Russia; and there were dicta which, in proper circumstances, 
would no doubt justify his taking such a course. But this was not one of those 
cases. By the accident of circumstances this child was, for the time being, His 
Lordship’s ward, and a very crucial moment had been reached in her life, be- 
cause, according as to what he decided today—subject, of course, to the matter 
being taken further—so would her life irrevocably be settled. Either she would 
return to the United States and be brought up as an American citizen, or she 
would proceed to the U. 8S. S. R. and be brought up as a Russian citizen. 

In those circumstances it seemed to His Lordship that the court would be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty if it did not go into the merits of the matter. 

His Lordship was fortified in that conclusion by having before him the evidence 
of an American lawyer, Mr. Maurice Pearl, who told him that under the laws and 
constitution of Pennsylvania the sole right of guardianship of an illegitimate 
child born in Pennsylvania vested in its mother, and that the mother had, accord- 
ingly, the sole right to the custody. 


“FAVORABLE VIEW” OF MOTHER 


There had been, during the last 3 days, a large body of evidence put before 
His Lordship consisting of affidavit evidence and exhibits to those affidavits. 
In addition, both the applicant mother and the respondent had been cross- 
examined. As had been said on numerous occasions, particularly in the case 
of the exercise of a judicial discretion, the judge of first instance had one great 
advantage over any appellate court—namely, the opportunity of hearing the 
witnesses and observing their demeanor. His Lordship did not propose to 
embark on any review of the evidence. The matters were, having regard to the 
nature of the application, of an essentially private nature, and His Lordship 
could see no benefit that would accrue either to the infant or to the parties, or 
indeed to the public at large, by reviewing the evidence in open court. It was 
sufficient to say that a strong attack had been made on the applicant’s fitness as 
a mother to have the custody and control of her child. Mr. Platts-Mills had 
conducted a long and rigorous, but entirely fair, cross-examination of the mother, 
during which His Lordship had an ample opportunity for weighing up and 
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assessing her character, and of deciding whether or not he could regard her as 
a witness of the truth or merely as one who was an advocate in her own cause ; 
and he had formed a favorable view of the mother as a witness. 


DID NOT ABANDON CHILD 


In the result, His Lordship had come to the conclusion after carefully consid- 
ering the whole matter, and having given what he considered all proper weight 
to the considerations put before him by Mr. Platts-Mills in his very able argu- 
ment, that the attack on the mother as one who was not fit to have the custody 
and control of the child failed. His Lordship further found as a fact on the 
evidence that the allegation that she had abandoned her child was not estab- 
lished. Mr. Platts-Mills had relied on a number of letters written to the appli- 
cant mother by her sister in Philadelphia, when at the material period the child 
was living with the putative father, as supporting his case. His Lordship’s view 
was that those letters formed the strongest possible guide for coming to the con- 
clusion that over that period the mother was anxious to have her child back, and 
he accepted her evidence that she was deterred from doing so, firstly by the 
opposition of the putative father and secondly by lack of means to do so. 


MOTHER’S SON 


During the hearing a suggestion had been put forward on behalf of the re- 
spondent that at one time a juvenile court had exercised jurisdiction over the 
son which the mother had had by the man who was now her husband, and that 
matter was pursued so far as the evidence before His Lordship made it possible. 
Mr. Platts-Mills had urged that His Lordship should postpone coming to any de- 
cision in this case until a request had been sent by this court to the juvenile 
court in the United States of America asking that the relevant papers of that 
court should be made available for this court. His Lordship could see no compel- 
ling reason to accede to that suggestion. For one thing it would necessarily 
result in an increase in the costs of this matter; it would protract the period 
which was bound necessarily to be most trying for those concerned before a final 
decision could be given; and there had been a strong argument by Mr. Russell, 
first, that any order which that court had made—and His Lordship was by no 
means satisfied that there was anything that could be called an order—concerned 
only the boy and not the infant in question, and, secondly, that assuming some 
order had been made in regard to that boy, His Lordship could safely proceed on 
the basis that the common court in the United States of America had been satis- 
fied to allow that boy to be with his mother—because he was now living with the 
applicant and her husband in Detroit. 


COURTS IN UNITED STATES 


The really relevant result of the exploration as to what was done in regard to 
this child was to establish beyond doubt that there existed courts in the United 
States competent to act for the protecion of infants. That, of course, was no 
more than what one would expect to find, and it had been established before His 
Lordship on evidence. He wished to say nothing that could be taken as in the 
least disrespectful, but he was bound to observe that he had no similar evidence 
on which he could act as regarded the U. S. 8S. R. Mr. Platts-Mills did in fact 
handle a book which was a translation made in America of, His Lordship had 
been told, some book on some part of the law of the U. 8. S. R., but His Lordship 
had not been furnished with any details at all. 

However, even assuming that there existed in the U. S. S. R. courts which 
were competent, as were the courts here and the courts in the United States, 
to intervene for the protection of infants who required protection, that would 
not alter the view which he had formed. If he allowed the infant to go back to 
America and if, as Mr. Platts-Mills contended, there had been any attempt to 
intervene with regard to any member of this family, then no doubt, should the 
need arise—and His Lordship did not even suggest that it might—His Lordship 


was happy in the thought that he was sending the infant to a country where that 
protection would be furnished. 


SYMPATHY FOR FATHER 


His Lordship could not help saying that he had considerable sympathy with 
the putative father, because one thing was made quite clear and that was that he 
was extremely fond of the child. Nevertheless, hard cases made bad law. His 
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Lordship was not there to make law but only to administer the law as he found 
it, and on the basis of that law and the evidence before him he had come to the 
conclusion that the proper order in this case was, on the mother’s undertaking 
to take the infant back to the United States, to give her leave to take the child 
out of the jurisdiction. First, His Lordship would submit the infant to her care 
and control and then give her leave on that undertaking to take the infant out 
of the jurisdiction to the United States of America and direct that when the 
infant reached that country She would cease to be a ward of this court. 

Mr. Charles Russell, for the mother, asked whether that included a specific 
order on the respondent to deliver up the infant. 


A MISTAKE 


His Lordship said that liberty might be reserved to apply. 

Mr. Russell pointed out to His Lordship that in the concluding passage of 
his judgment he had referred to the putative father as the “husband.” 

His Lordship: “I meant ‘putative father.’ A lot of people appear to have made 
that mistake.” 

Solicitors Messrs. Allen and Overy; Messrs. Gaster and Turner. 
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Ne nnn ee nc eee 1877-1878 
Strelkoff, Serafim Fedorovich__._...__._..__._....___________ __... 1877-1878 
Summons heard in Chambers, excerpt from High Court of Justice, Chan- 
cery Division—Tatania: Mother Wins in Re C., an Infant, Before Mr. 
Justice Wynn Parry, article in December 14, 1956, London Times________ 1882 
Swing, Gen. J. M., Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
BD ics nsnict deiicintiiennande dicated det 1838, 1845, 1851, 1853, 1857, 1860, 1866, 1878 
Memorandum from Swing to regional commissioners of Immigration 


and Naturalization Service; Subject: redefection campaign of 
U. 8. 8S. R. and satellites 
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Page 
Sympathy for Father, excerpt from High Court of Justice, Chancery Di- 
vision—Tatania: Mother Wins in Re C., an Infant, Before Mr. Justice 


Wynn Parry, from December 14, 1956, London Times__.._._..____-_ 1884-1885 
T 
Tanya. (See Chovstov, Tatiana; Chwostow, Tanya; Romanow, Tanya.) 
ey seat erento ata b isle titer ietsenteteitenerhhintecoep hh ltctase es cegeavense 1805, 1807 
as eth eters dhelianan actuatietchiwereeninestdieviah teaciea basin sheiaaiesipespiasiaiivwsinaieiioitsianauanentichonat 1794, 1795, 1805-1807 
rep, The: RM nich oh hee esl nd hed adn cdi ee chown 1797, 
1798, 1816, 1823, 1828, 1829-1832, 1837, 1839, 1849, 1850, 1857-1862 
Tete Sis. Hae a. ea. de 1862-1877 
Address :.628 Hudson Terrace, Cliffside Park, N. J-._.........-_-~ 1862 
Occupation: Deputy District Director, Immigration and Natural- 
isation Gervies, New Week City 22s. ...2. Ul. 1862 
GRY <P eS en eee ad eaieeeseenteehentanlangiionsmnne sacaneennaiiiehenndddsuaedicaal 1885 
Twenty-eighth Street, 4 East, New York City._.___....-.-_-_..__-_____- 1856 
U 
IED ca clea et od Mevcch ends ealihentg, nade ctadnnsliids taalle tng: sets nig toenail meh gc en sieeo ag tracks 1789 
a es cen earemenisnitsccncesalmnitnttettstastiptininen ticin henson enttmmmmaat bcm laacail teat 1810, 1811 
8 a ees 1798, 1799, 1818, 1819, 1822, 1831, 1835 
ee NOD Nik ick an hishes ts deccalss bcc tis cnthemdacipsab ap nidiscceeitiaslisas 1798, 1837, 1868, 1878 
ye cet cktnt els 50k ctl cicnisnceatbiaci Jill ti 1789, 1791, 1792, 1802, 1818, 1828, 
1834, 1835, 1837, 1838, 1841-1845, 1848, 1854-1857, 18738, 1875-1878 
cn a rere se. - on aanacecuicnassvaniniascrerigimmmnabibecthiieemestinemas 1851 
Nee en alae an eee 1831 
Neen ee el ot cea sgsesmiaiigcebtaeiniwerees catusee tenes eansteedsaililaciat aie tacts a 
ee saiininediniohos «-  eeaemadiecietitinaeeaia aa 
Vv 
Tae. Beene ear ee. 2a ees CE ee 1792, 1796, 1803-1805 
Neen ee en eas erresusnvenepeoasenad sl kaibabal Ohikaee 1793 
Ww 
CNet ieee dine 1802, 1814, 1838, 1839, 1848, 1857 
nn a lon scshee nicieieenes catuaniemnenammnee 1829 


Wehler, Joseph (legislative liaison officer of the Immigration and Nat- 
I er cnieesenawen itptindibieseacirtaipessoeth elites tase’ a 
Werner, Paul G____ 1797, 1816, 1821, 1823, 1824, 1857, 1863-1867, 1869, 1870, 1876 
Ce nn siaetbabipmabanioeanbartaapinincs 1827-183 


Address: 68 East 86th Street, New York City__....-____________ 1827 
Occupation: Chief of the Examinations Branch, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, in the New York office________________ 1827 
Y 
ING. TOOT a actctncccrctnnese ttre Ri a eaten ee TE 1818 
Z 
eel ethics dar ei ian naiat a a ey ae ee 1829, 1830 





